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ABSTRACT 

This hearing was called as one of a series of 
hearings to address concerns related to the role of the Federal 
Government and the Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
(OERI) in reaching the goal of providing equal educational 
opportunity to all in the United States. Arguing that significant 
inequalities in educational opportunities still exist. Major R. Owens 
(Representative from New York and chairman of the subcommittee) 
points out that these inequalities are most evident in the nation's 
inner cities and among minorities. A major problem identified by 
Owens is the need for additional support for school systems that must 
provide effective educational programs for at-risk students. The 
primary concerns addressed by this hearing were the proposed 
Institute for the Education of At-Risk Students, the depoliticization 
of educational research, the necessity for planning to meet the needs 
of rural educational programs, and the relationship between OERI, the 
Federal Government, and educational improvement. This transcript of 
the hearing includes testimony and prepared statements presented by 
eight witnesses: (1) Major R. Owens, Representative from New York; 
(2) James Comer, the Yale Child Study Center at Yale University; (3) 
Todd Strohmenger, the Rural Smc.ll Schools Program at the Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory; (4) Linda Darling-Hammond, National Center 
for Restructuring Education Schools and Teaching (NCREST) at Teachers 
College, New York; (5) Keith Geiger, the National Education 
Association; (6) Edmund Gordon, Yale University; (7) Shirley McBay, 
the Quality Education for Minorities Network; and (8) Laura Rendon, 
North Carolina State University, Raleigh. (DB) 
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HEARING ON THE OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 



THURSDAY, APRIL 25, 1991 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Select Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m.. Room 2261, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon, Major R. Owens [Chairman] 
presiding. 

Members present; Representatives Owens, Payne, Serrano, Jef- 
ferson, Ballenger, and Klug. 

Staff present; Wanser Green, Laurence Peters, Theda Zawaiza, 
and Andy Hartman. 

Chairman Owens. The hearing of the Subcommittee on Select 
Education will come to order. 

Last week, the President unveiled his America 2000 education 
proposal to move the national education goals ahead. We applaud 
the initiative and find many positive aspects to the proposal. How- 
ever, if we are to ensure the implementation of these goals, we 
must fight the urge to politicize education research. We must rise 
above partisan agendas which have in the past yielded the resound- 
ing failure of the National Institute of Education and its successor, 
OERI, to critically impact the condition affecting the educationally 
disadvantaged. It is, therefore, of vital importance to examine new 
research-based strategies and alternatives. 

New initiatives are needed to assist with the Herculean task of 
improving education for large numbers of at-risk students. The 
largest proportion of such at-risk students are African-American 
and Hispanic who are located in our densely populated inner-cities. 
At the same time, very intense problems face some rural communi- 
ties where drastic population declines threaten the very existence 
of i)ublic education. The dimensions of these education failures and 
their negative consequences continue to expand out of control. An 
Institute for the Education of At Risk Students can play a major 
role in reversing the present dangerous landslide into official help- 
lessness. 

In addition to maintaining the existing research centers and lab- 
oratories, an institute capable of grappling with the extensive re- 
search and demonstration possibilities in a timely and broad-based 
effort is needed. The Institute must assemble the most knowledgea- 
ble national leadership as policy-makers and staff. It must have the 
funding and promise of longevity which will attract the most expe- 
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rienced researchers who are already involved with programs and 
projects involving at-risk students* 

It must have high visibility and command trust from all seg- 
ments of the communities which will be targeted. The Institute 
must have the capacity to rapidly move programs, projects, and 
methods from the ''anecdotal'' stage to the validated, certified 
status of a recommended basic approach that works. 

There are existing programs that may yield high returns on in- 
vestments already made. Federally funded drop-out prevention pro- 
grams need to be evaluated, analyzed, and replicated. Special edu- 
cation classes, filled with a disproportionate number of minority 
males, need to be reviewed, surveyed, and studied to ascertain the 
degree and nature of their positive or negative effect on these stu- 
dents. 

In addition, the Institute For the Education of At-Risk Students 
must have the capacity to fund demonstration projects on a large 
scale. What is learned in connection with any segment of the at- 
risk population will be applicable for the other groups and for edu- 
cation in general Although the research function can never com- 
pensate for budget problems or for deficiencies in governance and 
management, the Institute's production of a few answers to some of 
the basic problems can contribute greatly to the ongoing, desper- 
ately needed school improvement effort. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Major R. Owens follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Major R. Owens, a Representative in Congress prom the 

CJtate of New York 

Last week, the President unveiled his "America 2000" education proposal to move 
the national education goals ahead. We applaud the initiative and find many posi- 
tive aspects to the proposal. However, if we are to ensure the implementation of 
these goals, we must fight the urge to politicize education research. We must rise 
above partisan agendas which have in the past yielded the resounding failure of the 
NIE and its successor, OERI, to critically impact the condition affecting the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged. Therefore, it is of vital importance to examine new research- 
based strategies and alternatives. 

New initiatives are needed to assist with the Herculean task of improving educa- 
tion for large numbers of at-risk students. The largest proportion of such at-nsk stu- 
dents are African-American and Hispanic who are located m our densely populated 
inner-cities. At the same time, very intense problems face some rural communities 
where drastic population declines threaten the very existence of public education. 
The dimensions of these education failures and their negative consequences contin- 
ue to expand out of control. An Institute for the Education of At-Risk Students can 
play a mcgor role in reversing the present dangerous landslide into official helpless- 
ness. 

In addition to maintaining the existing research centers and laboratories, an insti- 
tute capable of grappling with the extensive research and demonstration possibili- 
ties in a timely and broad-based effort is needed. The Institute must assemble the 
most knowledgeable national leadership as policy-makers and staff. It must have 
the funding and promise of longevity which will attract the most experienced re- 
searchers who are already involved with programs and projects involving at-risk 
students. It must have high visibility and command trust from all segments of the 
communities which will be targeted. The Institute must have the capacity to rapidly 
move programs, projects, and methods— from the "anecdotal" stage to the validated, 
certified status of a recommended basic approach that works. There are existing 
programs that may yield high returns on investments already made. Federally 
funded dropK)Ut prevention programs need to be evaluated, analyzed, and replicated. 
Special education classes, filled with a disproportionate number of minority males, 
need to be reviewed, surveyed, and studied to ascertain the degree and nature of 
their positive or negative effect on these students. 
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In addition, the Institute for the Education of At-Riel: Students must have the ca- 
pacity to fund demonstration projects on a large scale, e.g., bilingual demonstration 
schools where all classroom activity and business is conducted in Spanish—will they 
raise the self-esteem of Latino children while enhancing the Spanish language profi- 
ciency of children from English-speaking families; projects on the use of public tele- 
vision in assisting rural education— what works, what almost works, how to rapid?y 
replicate that which works; arid projects on how to educate students at lower ccts 
with fewer schools and fewer teachers. What is learned in connection with any seg- 
ment of the at-risk population will be applicable for the other groups— and for edu- 
cation in general. Although the research function can never compensate for budget 
problems or for deficiencies in governance and management, the Institute^B produc- 
tion of a few answers to a few of the basic problems can contribute greatly to the 
ongoing, desperately needed school improvement effort. 

Chairman Owens. I yield to Mr. Jefferson for an opening state- 
ment. 

Mr. Jefferson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and distinguished col- 
leagues on the Subcommittee on Select Education. 

I appreciate the opportunity to participate in this discussion on 
the proposal to establish a national Institute for the Education of 
the At-Risk. I would like to briefly voice my support, Mr. Chair- 
man, for this measure. In his America 2000 education strategy, the 
President has called for the United States to move from a Nation 
at risk to a Nation of students. This is a commendable goal and 
indeed one the United States should strive for. 

Our work must be to ensure that it is, indeed, an achieved goal, 
not just a play on words or a mere change in phraseology. There- 
fore, I respectfully ask the President how this goal can be realized 
when the special educational needs of growing numbers of impover- 
ished urban and rural youth continue to be overlooked and under- 
served. How can we move from a Nation at risk if we do not con- 
front the problems of the students most at risk in our Nation? 

The President's goal for America must be ''excellence for all," 
not 'excellence for a few.'' And this is possible only if the national 
education goals are buttressed by firm commitment to research to 
adequately educate this Nation's at-risk population. 

Although research or the education of the at-risk is a part of 
OERI's mandated mission, little progress has been made on in- 
creasing the quality and quantity of information on how to im- 
prove the achievement of at-risk students, especially at-risk second- 
ary students. The unfortunate consequence has been a small mix of 
scientifically unsupported and unsound programs for upper grade 
students. 

I believe the Institute for the Education of the At-Risk is needed 
to fill the void created by OERI's neglect of its mandate for re- 
search on the effective education of at-risk youth. The Institute 
would speed the transformation of valuable research findings on at- 
risk youth into functioning classroom programs serving needy stu- 
dents. 

I am particularly attracted to two parts of the proposal: one, 
which calls for developing relationships with predominately minor- 
ity high-education students, rural focused colleges and universities, 
and institutions specializing in bilingual education, and another, 
which calls for, the promotion of special involvement of scholars 
with expertise in the education of minorities and the poor. 

The importance of the Institute's mission cannot be overstated. 
There must be an ongoing Federal presence in the efforts to edu- 
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cate at-risk children who, undoubtedly, are the most vulnerable 
segment of our society. 

I commend this committee for recognizing an urgent need and 
advocating a sound first step. I say, *Tirst step" not to take away 
from the monumental task that the Institute will undertake, but to 
emphasize the point that America's central challenge is not only 
how to educate its ^^xisting at-risk population, but how to prevent a 
new generation of it-risk from developing. 

Escalating numbers of at-risk youth is a recognized ill in our so- 
ciety. As with any ill, Mr. Chairman, the short-term goal is treat- 
ment but the long-term goal is prevention. I hope for the day when 
an institute such as this Institute for the At-Risk is unnecessary, 
but today the situation in our rural areas and our inner-cities tells 
us that the Institute for the Education of the At-Risk is desperately 
needed, and so I "irmly support it, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. 

Mr. Serrano? 

Mr. Serrano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to com- 
mend you for these continued hearings addressing the growing 
needs of the underrepresented. 

Part of reforming the education svstem should include our 
knowledge of the needs and demands of all students. Presently, all 
we know about at-risk students is that they have reached the stage 
where they are at risk of failing and, thus, maybe dropping out of 
school. How can we expect excellence from our students when high 
percentages of them continue to fail to receive an adequate educa- 
tion? 

In order to reform our education system, we must have a well- 
coordinated long range plan. For there to be educational improve- 
ment, resource? must be accessible to research and develop pro- 
grams and, most importantly, disseminate information to schools 
that will better aid teachers to meet at risk students' needs. The 
Institution for the Education of At-Risk Students would be such a 
resource. Such an institute would provide support for change in a 
syr*^em that has ignored many students whose special needs are not 
understood and, thus, fall through the cracks. 

I am encouraged, Mr. Chairman, to read that high priority will 
be given to involve minority participants as scholars, teachers, 
policy-makers, and researchers. Their input will be invaluable in 
closing existing gaps in research knowledge. It is vital that the In- 
stitute serve as support and provide guidance for parents, teachers, 
and schools to identify how to best address and serve the needs of 
urban, rural, and bilingual students who are at risk. 

We do not need anymore quick fixes. We need long-term, well 
thought out, researched solutions to reform the crisis in our educa- 
tion system. I look forward to hearing the discussion of our distin- 
guished panelists. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Owens. Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me commend you, 
again, for calling this hearing to discuss the need for an Institute 
for the Education of At-Risk Students that will be able to conduct 
research and demonstration initiatives designed to promote the im- 
provement of education for at-risk students and provide on-going 
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assistance to schools whose enrollment are made up of predomi- 
nately at-risk students^ 

We can no longer wait to address the needs of the growing 
number of at-risk students in urban and in rural areas of this 
country. OERI is required by law to contribute to the effect of edu- 
cation of at-risk students* In fact, they have done some research in 
the area. However, now is the time to develop an action-packed 
agenda and to provide funding for long-term research projects. 

Moreover, we need to be able to go from the active research 
phase to actually developing policies and programs to the evaluat- 
mg and choosing of the most effective programs, and then we can 
begin to meet the needs of our at-risk students. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that we will draw upon the resources of 
our minority and rural colleges and universities in an effort to get 
the benefit of their expertise as they may be able to provide a 
unique perspective as well as provide some additional insight so we 
can better serve our at-risk students. An Institute for the Educa- 
tion of At-Risk Students must be established to provide the com- 
mitment necessary to ensure that our most vulnerable students re- 
ceive a quality education, or we risk creating a permanent under- 
class and losing another generation of intelligent and promising 
human beings. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to hearing the testimony and 
would also like to acknowledge that a friend of mine from years 
ago, as a high school student, joins us here in the audience. I think 
you know her from her work in New York, Dr. Dolores Cross, who 
is the President of Chicago State University, the first woman to be 
appointed to that very prestigious position. I would like to thank 
her for being here with us. 

Chairman Owens. Yes, I would like to join you in welcoming my 
old friend. Dr. Cross. 

Mr. Serrano. Well ditto that for me, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Owens. We have a New York homecoming* 

Mr. Ballenger? 

Mr. Ballenger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don't really have a 
prepared statement. I would like to say, however, that I m sorry 
I'm late in arriving here, and I look forward to approaching this 
from a different viewpoint, considering the New York leaning of 
this crowd. I come from a much less urban area of the country, 
western North Carolina. 

But I recognize that, as a business man, we have approached this 
issue in our area— and I think the chairman has heard me say this 
before— that, in this country, our businesspeople, our educators, 
and society in general, need to be able to save the people that are 
slipping through the cracks. We cannot say, as we might have in 
the past, "we'll forget some of these students." Our future depends 
on all students. 

We're losing students and I, personally, and my business, have 
spent a great deal of time and effort in my own home area, trying 
to make arrangements for drop-out students to re-enter school or to 
enroll them in the I Have a Dream Program that was started in 
New York City. 

I would like to say that I'm very serious in this effort. 
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Some of our minority students at home, don^t seem to have the 
same dedication that a very much smaller group of minority of stu- 
dents in our same area, the Vietnamese have. I don't know where 
their dedication comes from. Maybe you have some solutions that 
we can apply so that people born in America will recognize the op- 
poilunities that are available to them the same way that other 
people who are brought into this country, can. 

And without further ado, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 
for allowing me to say a word. 

Chairman Owens, Thank you. 

We are pleased to welcome a very distinguished panel of experts 
and scholars. Some of them are widely quoted already, and some 
have appeared before us on previous occasions. We thank them 
very much for taking time out and returning— it's very important 
at this point to get what they have to say on the record. 

I would like to first welcome Dr. James Comer, Director of Yale's 
Child Study Center, Yale University, New Haven; Mr. Keith 
Geiger, President of the National Education Association; Dr. 
Edmund Gordon, Professor of Psychology arid Afro-American Stud- 
ies at Yale University; and Dr. Linda Darling-Hammond, Professor 
and Co-Director of INCREST, Teachers College, New York. 

Please be seated. This the first panel. We'll hear all of the panel- 
ists and then pause for questions. We will begin with Dr. Comer. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES COMER, M.D., DIRECTOR, YALE CHILD 
STUDY CENTER, YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTI- 
CUT; KEITH GEIGER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION, WASHINGTON, DC; EDMUND GORDON, Ph.D., PROFES- 
SOR. PSYCHOLOGY AND AFRO- AMERICAN STUDIES, YALE UNI- 
VERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT; AND LINDA DARLING 
HAMMOND, Ph.D., PROFESSOR AND CO-DIRECTOR OF NCREST, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Dr. Comer. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
thank vou for this opportunity to speak in support of the proposal 
to establish an Institute for the Education of At-Risk Students. Our 
country has an education problem among some of our most afflu- 
ent, best educated students as evidenced by the fact that they often 
do not score as well in academic subject areas as students from 
other industrialized and post-industrialized countries. Because of 
our education problem, we are at risk of not being economically 
competitive with these nations in the future. 

But we have an educational crisis affecting from 20 to 50 percent 
of our students in urban and rural areas. They are at risk of not 
gaining the kind of education that will allow them to earn a living, 
take care of themselves and families and become responsible citi- 
zens. They are likely to have personal problems which in turn will 
intensify all of our existing social problems to the point that they 
can undermine our democratic system. 

Traditional government-sponsored research approaches, training, 
and dissemination effort have not been very effective for at-risk 
students. Yet numerous successful programs and practices exist in 
many places across the country, but have not been, and probably 
cannot be nourished and significantly expanded through existing 
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f;overnment structures without significant modification and en- 
argement of educational development programs in the form of the 
kind of institute being proposed here. My own work and experience 
is a good example of the problem. 

Our Yale Child Study Center Team began our work in the New 
Haven School System 23 years ago, and most of the "new approach- 
es" that are thought to be promising today were established in ou: 
project during its first year, 1968-1969— school-baaed management 
and/or decision-making, parent participation, social capital build- 
ing such as social climate and social skill development in schools, 
age-appropriate instruction, child and proximal environment-cen- 
tered curriculum and the like. 

Unfortunately, helping staff and pre-service educators acquire 
child development and relationship knowledge, skills, and activi- 
ties— a central focus of our work— is still not a significant compo- 
nent of today's restructuring efforts. Students in our pilot schools 
showed dramatic academic and social gains. Today our v/ork is 
widely recognized as a pioneering effort still at the cutting edge of 
efforts to improve educational opportunity for at-risk students. Our 
program is being used in 14 school districts in 12 different States 
and the District of Columbia. 

Despite our experience, we applied for financial support for our 
intervention research efforts at least five times to various groups 
within the Department of Education, and we have never been suc- 
cessful. Without the generous support of private foundations, our 
efforts would have been lost. I will not speculate about why we 
have not received support in spite of the fact that our application.^ 
have been considered very strong by very competent peers, most 
not on the official peer review committee, some on the committees. 

I believe that this is unfortunate in that because of my back- 
ground, combined with my training, I bring unique insights to the 
problems of children at risk. My mother was Lhe daughter of a 
rural sharecropper who was killed by lightening, and was raised jy 
an abusive stepfather. She, herself, was at risk. But through grit, 
determination, and luck, with no education, working as a domestic, 
and with my father, who had a sixth grade education and worked 
as a steel mill laborer, eventually sent their five children to col- 
lege, where we obtained a total of 13 college degrees, and are all 
now involved in activities addressing problems of at-risk children. 

A disproportionate number of such experiences have occurred 
among minority social and behavioral scientists, and a dispropor- 
tionat? number of the at-risk children are from minority back- 
grounds. Yet, traditional research institutions and practices give no 
weir' t to the value of such backgrounds and have made very little 
effort to learn from the personal and research activities of such 
schoiai's. 

I am not suggesting that minority status or a low income or 
working class background is uecessary. But I am suggesting that 
such scholars could expand the knowledge base, and accelerate the 
action orientation in our effort to meet the needs of at-risk stu- 
dents. In many cases, we are spending a great deal of time and 
money researching issues which many scholars already have con- 
siderable insight and knowledge about because of their own person- 
al experiences. 
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The institute being proposed here can combine ^T^ditional re- 
search, dissemination, training, and service approaches with knowl- 
edge from other public and private agencies and people, in a way 
that will greatly accelerate our efforts to meet the needs of at-risk 
students. Such an institute will give an urgency, focus, and visibili- 
ty to the problems and opportunities for meeting the needs of at- 
risk students that cannot exist under present conditions. 

In short, I strongly support the establishment of an Institute for 
the Education of At-Risk Students, and I would like to commend 
the subcommittee for your effort in addressing this problem. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of James Comer, M.D. follows:] 
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April 24, 1991 

Testimony Before the Subcommittee on Select Education Hearing 
on the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) 



Mr* Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 
Thank you for this opportunity for me to speak in support of 
the proposal to establish an Institute for the education of at- 
risk students. Our country has an education problem among some 
of our most affluent, best educated students as evidenced by the 
fact that they often do not score as well in academic subject 
areas as students from other industralized and post 
industrialized countries. Because of our education problem we 
are ^t risk of not being economically competitive with these 
nations in the future. But we have an educational crisis 
aCfecting from 20 to 50% of our students in urban and rural 
areas. They are at jrisk of not gaining the kind of education 
that will allow th^m to earn a living, take care of themselves 
and families and become responsible citizens. They are more 
Tikely to have personal problems which in turn will intensify all 
of our existing social problems to the point that they can 
undermine our democratic system. 

Traditional government sponsored research approaches, 
training, and dissemination efforts have not been very effective 
for at-risk students. Yet numerous successful programs ana 
practices exist in many places across the country, but have not 
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and probably cannot be nourished and significantly expanded 
through existing government structures without significant 
modification and enlargement cf educational development programs 
in the form of the kind of institute being proposed here* My own 
work and experience is a good example of the problem. 

our Yale Child Study Center Team began our work in the New 
Haven School System 23 years ago, and most of the "new 
approaches" that are thought to be promising today were 
established in our project during its first year, 1968-69--school 
based management and/or decision making, parent participation, 
social capital building (social climate and social skill 
development in school), age appropriate ins^**uction, child and 
proximal environment centered curriculum and the like. 
(Unfortunately, helping staff and pre-service educators acquire 
child development and relationship knowledge, skills and 
sensitivities— a central focus of our work — is still not a 
significant component of todays restructuring efforts. Students 
in our pilot schools showed dramatic academic and social gains* 
Today our work is widely recognized as a pioneering effort still 
at the "cutting edge** of efforts to improve educational 
opportunity for at-risk students. Our program is being used in 
14 school districts in 12 different states and the District of 
Columbia * 

Despite our experience, we applied for financial support for 
our intervention research efforts at least five times to various 
groups within the Department of Education and we have never been 
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successful. Without the generous support of private foundations, 
our efforts would have been lost. I will not speculate about why 
we have not received support in spite of the fact that our 
applications have bt»en considered very strong by very competent 
peers, most not on the official peer review committee, some on 
the committees. 

I believe that this is unfortunate in that because of my 
background, combined with my training, I bring unique insights to 
the problems of children at risk. My mother was the daughter of 
a rural sharecropper who was killed by lightening and was raised 
by an abusive stepfather. She herself was at risk. But through 
grit, determination and luck, with no education, working as a 
domestic, and with my father, who had a 6th grade education and 
worked as a steel mill laborer, eventually sent their five 
children to college where we obtained a total of 13 college 
degrees, and are all now involved in activities addressing 
problems of at-risk children. 

A disproportionate number of such experiences have occurred 
among minority social and behavioral scientists, and a 
disproportionate number of the at-risk children are from minori^-.y 
backgrounds. Yet traditional research institutions and practices 
give no weight to the value of such backgrounds and have made 
very little effort to learn from the personal and research 
activities of such scholars. I am not suggesting that minority 
status or a low income or working class background is necessary. 
But I am suggesting that such scholars could expand the knowledge 
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base, and accelerate the action orientation in our <.^fost to meet 
the needs of at-risk students. In many cases we are spending a 
great deal of time and money researching issues for which many 
scholars already have considerable insight and Knowledge about 
because of their own personal experiences. 

The institute being proposed here can combine traditional 
research, dissemination, training, and service approaches with 
knowledge from other public and private agencies and people in a 
way that will greatly accelerate our efforts to meet the needs of 
at-risk students. Such an institute will give an urger.cy, focus, 
and visibility to the problems and opportunities for meeting the 
needs of at-risk students that cannot exist under present 
conditions. 

In short, I strongly support the establishment of an 
institute for the education of at-risk students. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you, Dr. Comer. 

We apologize for the problem with the mikes. We have done ev- 
erything we can, as laymen, to make the adjustment. Well impro- 
vise. 

Mr. Serrano. [Indicating] isn't this how we started out? 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman Owens. We are pleased to have with us Mr. Keith 
Geiffer, President, National Education Association. 

Mr. Geiger. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank 
you for inviting me to speak to you about the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement. Mr. Ballenger, I would like to help you 
a little bit; I want you to know I have no New York influence 
whatsoever. In fact, I come from Pigeon, Michigan, and there is no 
place in North Carolina more rural than Pigeon, Michigan. So you 
and I can probably speak the same language todav. 

Each day, our schools are working to prepare America's children 
for an ever-changing world. As such, they must be involved in a 
wide range of innovative and experimental projects. But we must 
avoid experimentation for its own sake or innovation without goals. 
Education research will help keep the experimentation on track. 

Education research is an essential element in efforts to achieve 
the national education goals. It must be readily available to both 
practitioners and to the policymakers. It must be related to funda- 
mental issues that educators face today and in the future. It must 
be nonpartisan; it must be apolitical, and it must be conducted 
with public education employees in a school setting. 

Research must be led by the Federal Government. Only the Fed- 
eral Government has the scope and the resources to give national 
education priorities national attention. 

Research alone cannot solve all of our Nation's education needs. 
Research can provide the compass, but we must assure that the 
ship itself is seaworthy. As Chairman Owens has stated else- 
where—and Fm paraphrasing here— If political hostility toward 
public education contmues to create an environment of scarcity, 
then research and development efforts will be irrelevant. 

NEA shares your commitment to create an environment where 
education research can make a difference, not simply a commen- 
tary on what might have been. The Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement can, and should, provide significant leadership 
and support in efforts to advance educational excellence and 
equity. 

Education research must be depoliticized. The proposal to estab- 
lish a nonpartisan review board to assure a close connection be- 
tween education research and outstanding needs is a good start. 
We cannot afford to go from reform to reform without considering 
the relationship between policy and outcome. 

For example, the idea that market forces — choice, competition, 
and rewards— would have a positive impact on American public 
schools would have no basis in any empirical research. And yet, for 
fiscal year 1992, the Bush Administration proposed spending about 
twice as much to support vouchers and choice, as is devoted to the 
total Federal education research effort. 

In the 1980s, State after State changed educational policies. But 
according to a study by the Rand Center, had lawmakers taken 
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more time to consult the available research, they would have found 
a strong basis for involving teachers in the decision-making proc- 
ess. 

In adaition, education research must be provided aderi(uate re- 
sources. Between 1980 and 1988, appropriation for OERI declined 
by more than 51 percent after accounting for inflation. At present, 
about two one-hundredths of a percent of the Federal resources de- 
voted to research and development are used to improve educational 
practices and policies. 

Education research must be conducted in close cooperation with 
public education employees in a school setting. Education research- 
ers cannot breeze through and clean up the town in short order. 
The work of Dr. Comer is important precisely because it is based 
on a close, sustained relationship with a school, its staff, and its 
students. 

The more closely research is connected to a school, the greater 
acceptance both staff and the community will have for its conclu- 
sions, and the more likely recommendations will be acted on. 

We commend the chairman for his emphasis on addressing the 
needs of all of America's students. An Institute for the Education 
of At-Risk Students, would help us, in a coordinated effort, over- 
come the inequities in educational opportunity. 

We must provide sustained, coordinated programs to meet the 
nutritional, health care, and safety needs of children and to estabn 
lish and enhance basic support systems in the community at large. 

In addition, the committee has discussed a similar approach to 
research into educational technology. It's true that computers can 
help individualize instruction, allowing students to work at their 
own pace in learning certain concepts. But computers themselves 
are no panacea; they must be connected to something: software, 
data bases, and teachers. 

NEA and its affiliates have had long and valuable experience 
with the research community. We look forward to continuing that 
partnership, and \ye stand ready to help assure that partnership is 
productive. 

Thank you very rr.uch. 

[The prepared statement of Keith Geiger follow s:] 
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Mr, Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

I am Keith Geiger, president of the National Education 
Association, which represents more than 2 million education 
employees in the nation's elementary, secondary, vocational, 
and postsecondary education institutions. I appreciate this 
opportunity to speak with you about the reauthorization of 
the Offi' '» of Educational Research and Improvement. 

Education research is an essential element in efforts 
to achieve the National Education Goals set forth by 
President Bush and the nation's governors. It must be 
readily available to both practitioners and policymakers. 
It must be related to fundamental issues that face educators 
today and in the future. It must be nonpartisan and 
apolitical. And it must be conducted with public education 
employees in a school setting. Education research must be 
balanced between applied research that investigates the 
viability of proposed education reforms and programs and 
basic research that investigates questions about how people 
learn., how people learn best at various stages of their 
lives, and how people from different cultures learn best. 
This undertaking must be led by the federal government. 
Only the federal government has the scope and the resources 
to give national education priorities national attention. 

Research alone cannot solve all of our nation's 
education needs. Research can provide the compass, but we 
roust assure that the ship itself is seaworthy. As Chairman 
Owens has stated elsewhere, "If budget cuts, deficits, and 
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political hostility toward public education continue to 
create an environment of scarcity, deprivation, and 
desperation for our education institutions, then research 
and development efforts will be rendered irrelevant," NEA 
shares your commitment to create an environment where 
education research can make a difference, not simply a 
commentary on what might have been. 

The office of Educational Research and Improvement can 
and should provide significant leadership and support for 
efforts to advance educational excellence and equity. The 
federal government is the appropriate point for collecting 
and disseminating statistical information on schools. 
Moreover, the federal government has a well-acknowledged 
responsibility for identifying national priorities in 
education. Research collected at the national level can 
help determine if these priorities are on track and enhance 
public accountability that programs supported by the federal 
government accomplish their objectives. 

The adoption last year of six national education goals 
was significant for a variety of reasons. Broad goals can 
help focus attention and effort on specific needs. Common 
goals can .i..:t, ' *. onsensus, cooperation, and collaboration. 
f^o,->is '--^v p UiODii^ize the public, giving them a better 
unueisLvinding of what the challenges are and what is at 
stake » Strategies to advance these goals must be supported 
by solid information, including statistical information that 
informs policyme.kers about issues related to the structure 
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of schools — class size, school size, and length of the 
school year, for example, instructional strategies must 
also be supported by research. Practitioners must have 
better information about individual learning styles, 
effective ways to make the school setting nore 
collaborative, and effective classroom management 
techniques. 

All too often, what drives education reform proposals 
is politics, rather than sound educational theory. For 
example, the idea that market forces — choice, competition, 
and rewards — would have a positive impact on American 
public schools has no basis in any empirical research, nor 
is it widely supported by either practitioners or laypersons 
responsible for education policy at the local level. And 
yet, for Fiscal Year 1992, the Bush Administration proposed 
spending some $350 million to support open enrollment and 
vouchers — about twice as much as is devoted to the total 
federal education research effort. 

We support the concept of establishing a nonpartisan 
review board to assure a close connection between education 
research and outstanding needs. Moreover, we believe that 
such a review panel would help assure long-range studies are 
conducted on long-standing problems that challenge schools 
and teachers. 

Y,rlucation r e search must be rrpvin?r 1 <^(^Qq V tatg ITgggurCgg' . 
At present, less than one percent, in fact, about two one- 
hundreds of a percent of the federal resources devoted to 
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research and development are used to improve educational 
practices and policies. Between Fyi980 and Fyi988, federal 
appropriations for OERI declined by more than 51 percent 
after accounting for inflation. The need for adequate, 
timely, and consistent data is essential to education 
policymakers at every level. 

Governors, state legislators, state and local education 
officials, and the general public must be provided both 
statistical and substantive research. We cannot afford to 
go from reform to reform without taking a hard look at the 
relationship between policy and outcome. Research supported 
by OERI should maintain a balance between analysis of 
education changes that have already taken place and new, 
innovative ideas. 

For example, our society has been engaged in an 
examination of questions relative to teacher preparation, 
staffing patterns, alternative routes to teacher licensure, 
etc. Throughout the 1980s, state after state acted to 
change educational policies. But a study by the RAND Center 
for the study of the Teaching Profession concluded that 
state officials who considered these changes demonstrated a 
fair degree of ambivalence over whether teaching is a 
knowledge-based professional activity that demands autonomy 
or semiskilled work that should be regulated at every turn. 

consequently, the results from state to state are 
uneven and, in many cases, inconsistent with national 
education objectives. Had lawmakers taken more time to 
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consult the available research, they would have found a 
strong basis for involving teachers in the decision-making 
process, both in broad educational policy and in the day-to- 
day decisions that affect the quality of education in the 
individual classroom. 

At present, a tremendous gulf exists between education 
research and action. As this Committee considers the 
reauthorization, it should explore effective methods for 
raaki.'ig research available to those who need it most 
policymakers and practitioners. 

Within this context, I urge you to find ways to assure 
that education research OgPolitigigeA., The proposal to 
establish a nonpartisan review bo;5Ud is a good start, but it 
only addresses, to some extent, the questions asked. The 
integrity of research findings should be safeguarded. Some 
attention should also be paid to how conclusions are 
presented by the Department of Education. 

For example, the Department funded research into the 
efficacy of reducing class size. The conclusion, as 
presented in roost newspapers, was that there was an 
uncertain relationship between reducing class size and 
results on achievement test scores. That was the account 
published in numerous newaptspers and periodicals. But t.'^e 
report did find that reducing class j^ize below 20 can 
produce significant improvements. In other words the public 
accounts were the opposite of the researcli findings. When 
such glaring contradictions exist, there ought to be 
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consequences tor the Department which publicized the 
results. 

Congress can help shield education research from 
politicization by ensuring a balance between field- and 
Department-determined research agendas. Competitive grants 
and contracts, administered through a process of rigorous 
peer review, ensures a healthy environment for the 
generation of creative research ideas* 

Toward that end, e ducation research must be conducted 
in close cooperation with public education employeeg in a 
school setting* Education researchers cannot just breeze 
through and clean up the town in short order. The more 
closely their work is connected to a school environment 
where conclusions can be acted on, where the staff have a 
better understanding and support for changes because they 
were involved in the process, the more effective researchers 
work can be. 

We commend the Chairman for his emphasis on research in 
effective means of addressing the needs of disadvantaged 
students, and we support efforts to enhance research in that 
area. The current organizational structure of OERI has 
allowed little room for s-istained research, evaluation, and 
dissemination of educational challenges of such magnitude. 
An Institute for the Education of At-Risk Students would 
help guide us toward a nationwide, coordinated effort to 
overcome inequities in educational opportunity. 
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I would hope such an Institute would help confirm and ' 
disseminate what we already know: Significant academic 
improvement is possible only if we first meet the basic 
human needs of America's children. We must provide 
sustained, coordinated programs to meet the nutritional, 
health care, and safety needs of children and establish and 
enhance basic support systems in the community at large. 
This is, I believe, a somewhat oversimplified statement of 
the conclusions of Dr. Comer's work and the theory behind 
such effective federal programs as WIC, Head Start, chapter 
1, and many others. 

We must not dismiss what works simply because it is 
obvious. But we must continue to develop ways to refine the 
theoretical basis for what works and explore new, promising 
avenues for future improvements. 

In addition, the Committee has also discussed a similar 
approach to another area that merits further exploration: 
technology in the schools. The public mind has always been 
attracted to the idea that technological ^idvances wJ,li lead 
to major advances in effective educational practice. We 
believe that can be true, but not vithout some direful 
planning based on evidence about what is appropriate and 
inappropriate usri of technology. 

For example, availability ot satellites and televisions 
in America's classrooms dof>G allow tor grf^ater access \lo 
information. Computers can help individualize instruction - 
- allowing students to work at their own pace in learning 
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certain concepts. But computers themselves are no panacea; 
they must be connected to something. Further investigation 
into effective and appropriate software and data bases is 
warranted, as wel] as investigation into what time should be 
devoted to computer-assisted learning, as opposed to other 
types of instruction* 

NEA and its affiliates have had long and valuable 
experience with the research community. For the past 
several years, NEA's Mastery in Learning project has 
encouraged a high degree of collaboration between teachers 
and federally funded research labs and university-based 
centers. As a result, researchers have become more than 
just observers. They have been active participants in 
efforts to change the way we approach teaching and learning. 

Research participants in the program have provided 
inservice training, conducted workshops on locally 
determined priorities, and worked closely with teachers on 
effective methods for assessing student progress. 

As our schools work to achieve the National Education 
Goals and prepare tomorrow's citizens for an ever-changing 
world, they must be involved in a wide range of innovative 
and experimental projects. But we must avoid 
experimentation tor its own sake or innovation without 
specific goals. Education research will help keep that 
experimentation on track. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman Owens. Dr. Edmund Gordon. 

Mr. Gordon. Gentlepeople, Fm here to speak in favor of the In- 
stitute for Education of At-Risk Children. Since you have my writ- 
ten statement^ I would like to take the few minutes assigned to me 
to simply elaborate on some of the ideas there. 

The first has to do with the nature of the population of which— 
you know as I do that we have often thought of children at risk as 
consisting of those youngsters with 

Chairman Owens. I don't think we can survive without it, weVe 
going to have to 

Mr. Gordon, [continuing] should I move to one side of the room 
in particular? 

Chairman Owens. Don't know. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Owens, [continuing] social sciences. 
Mr. Gordon. What if I speak into this mike? 
Chairman Owens, [continuing] why don't you move over one 
seat, Mr. Serrano. Let's try that. 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman Owens. I noticed there was a slight problem in the 
hearing yesterday, but now it seems to have escalated and gotten 
worse. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Owens. The cabinet is locked so we can't—we're going 
to try to get some help. We'll have a three minute recess, then we 
can get some help. Let's have a five minute recess. Sorry about 
that, 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Owens. Please take seats, we think we have the equip- 
ment fixed, but I respectfully ask the technician to stay for a while. 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman Owens. We're very sorry. Dr. Gordon. You may 
resume. 

Mr. Gordon. Well, that's quite all right. I was simply indicating 
that I appear in support of the idea of creating a national research 
center concerned with at-risk students. I was about to get into five 
points from my written testimony that I would simply like to com- 
ment on. 

The first had to do with the population itself, and I was calling 
attention to the fact that we have traditionally thought of at-risk 
people as being those persons who have physical or mental disabil- 
ities. WeVe also, in more recent years, included persons who suffer 
from social and economic abuse and neglect. 

I would hope in the specifications for the new center that the two 
kinds of at-risk status will not be placed in competition with each 
other, but that it is clear that it is the latter group that I under- 
stand this legislation is directed at. That is, those persons who have 
been abused, neglected, or denied opportunity because of their 
social status and by their economic status. 

The second point that I addressed in my written testimony has to 
do with the importance of research and strategic planning directed 
at this group. It's important for several reasons. One, the group 
constitutes— the problems represented in this group are immensely 
complex problems. Two, they are likely to increase as a group, that 
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is, the number of persons, as a result of the complexities of modern 
living and the globalization of our national political economy. The 
likelihood is that we're going to have more such people unless 
better interventions are pursued. 

The third, these changes in the nature of the society and in the 
world are going to make demands on this population which are 
radically different from the demands made on a generation of folk, 
say, once or twice removed. The new demands of technology, the 
new demands of knowledge and knowledge manipulation will place 
very heavy cognitive demands on these folk. And if we are not 
better prepared to address those issues, they will suffer even more. 

The third point that I address has to do with the importance of 
our recognition that as important, as necessary, as essential as are 
the research needs here, the research is not the sole answer to this 
problem. These problems reflect dislocations, problems, dysfunc- 
tions, and the social order itself in the nature of our economy. And 
we don't want to place a burden on the research community or the 
schools that neither can answer independent of those changes in 
the society. 

The fourth has to do with my concern that the Institute cannot 
conduct research as usual. Research which focuses on this popula- 
tion, which is not only diverse within itself but is different from 
the model group which has been the standard for, which has been 
the referent for the paradigms that we've used in research, such 
research may be misguided; it may have missed the mark. 

The implications of these two levels of difference— that is, differ- 
ences within the population and differences between this popula- 
tion as a group and the model population— have implications for 
the production of knowledge which had been discussed in greater 
detail in an article I wrote that The Educational Researcher pub- 
lished in March of 1990. 

I won't summarize that article here, but in that piece we did talk 
about the implications for knowledge production that flow from the 
fact of communocentric bias. And I use "communocentric" to repre- 
sent the variety of biases that are reflected in the research commu- 
nity, whether they be bias with respect to gender or culture or lan- 
guage or ethnicity. 

The issue of population diversity is, itself, a very complex one, as 
I have indicated. We lack consensus concerning the meaning and 
significance of the differences in the status th'^t flows from the 
social divisions by ethnicity, gender, language, et cetera. But there 
is agreement that the learning styles, the conditions of life, the in- 
terests, the motivations, the dispositions of folk that somehow 
attach to these various ways in which people are identifled and so- 
cialized have very important implications for education. 

The point there is that we don't fully understand what those im- 
plications are. But there are few people in the research community 
who would argue that those differences are not important for edu- 
cation and do not need investigation. Nonetheless, there is increas- 
ing agreement that the correlates between these manifestations of 
difference and developmental outcomes, whether they be social, 
economic, or educational, simply cry for, demand further investiga- 
tion. 
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In a serious research endeavor which seeks to address these 
issues^ we must be sensitive to these differences. The sensitivity 
must be reflected in the kinds of questions that are posed, the para- 
digms that are used to explore those questions, the methodologies 
that they utilize, the r^riticality of the interpretation supplied, as 
well as m the background, perspectives, and competencies of the 
persons that are selected tci do this research. 

It may well be that the most relevant iss\ie relates to perspec- 
tive. Despite all of our differences as human beings, we share a 
great deal in common. It is, perhaps, one's view of the world and 
the idiosyncratic meaning which is most influenced by one's status, 
by one's functional characteristics, by one's related social experi- 
ences—if I am right, the issue of differences and perspective must 
be accorded respect. That leads to my fifth point. 

The greatest challenge to the new National Institute for Educa- 
tion of At-Risk Students may come from this need to take seriously 
the question of perspective. It will require significant changes in 
the way in which we do research. Objectivity, one of the hallmarks 
of the research community, is challenged by this notion. It raises a 
question as to whether or not we can be objective, and whether or 
not our research interests are best served by objectivity. 

What one may need is the combination of several perspectives 
wisely interpreted to arrive at some decision that has particular in- 
terest behind it. In other words, it may be necessary in knowledge 
production that it be influenced by the goals to which it is directed, 
bome think that this is already the fact; it is simply not a recog- 
nized one, the fact that so much of what we produce in the re- 
search community reflects the purposes for which we do it. 

It will require that we test the limits of our hypotheses. It's tra- 
ditional in research that we test the hypothesis, that we try to vali- 
date it. If one takes the perspective, multi-fold perspective issue se 
riously, it may mean that you are required to test the limits of that 
hypothesis: What are the conditions under which it is true? What 
are the conditions under which it changes? What have I got to ma- 
nipulate in order to produce certain kinds of results? 

Finally, it may be that the search for truth, as if it were a singu- 
lar phenomenon rather than the plural phenomenon, will have to 
be challenged. It may be that the truth of my experience is differ- 
ent from the truth of your experience. And particularly in the area 
of trying to understand human behaviors of persons who have dif- 
ferential access to the resources of the society, who exercise differ- 
ential power, relationships ysrith the society, some of which are de- 
prived, some of whom are discriminated against, some of whom are 
advantaged, it's conceivable that truth from the perspective of 
these different positions and different experiences may be quite dif- 
ferent. 

And if I am tmng to organize a learning experience in ysrhich my 
concern is to influence the way in which a particular individual or 
a particular group of persons learns, the consensus with respect to 
what is true may be less important than the personal truth for this 
youngster. 

I have been reading, recently, a little book that's called ''Paths 
Toward A Clearing," by Michael Jackson— not the vocalist, but the 
Professor of Anthropology and Religion out at Indiana. And in this 
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book, Jackson, really, has borrowed a metaphor that was first ad- 
vanced by Heideiger, and it's basically the notion that those of us 
who produce knowledge, those of us that are trying to solve the 
problems of the world, trying to better understand things, may be 
in error when we look for absolute answers. Maybe we are in error 
when we look for single answers, particularly in diverse societies. 

Maybe what we should be searching for is that path toward a 
clearing from which I can get a better perspective, and the search 
goes on. I use the perspective from that clearing to organize my ac- 
tivity for today, but I realize that the world is changing, that I am 
changing, that knowledge is changing, and I search for the next 
perspective. I hope that those ideas can influence our Institute. 

[The prepared statement of Edmund Gordon follows:] 
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The testimony of Dr. Edmund W. Gordon. The J ohn M. Musser Professor 
of Psychology at Yale University. before U.S. House of 
Representatives Subcommittee on Select E ducation. April 25| 1991 



Gentlepeople: 

The honor of being invited to testify before this body on the 
pending legislation concerning the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement (OERI) is exceeded, by the responsibility which is 
implicitly assigned by the task. It is not simply that the work 
of the Office of Educational Research is so important, but the 
proposal to include under its charter a National Institute for the 
Education of At- Risk Students confronts us with a rare opportunity 
and an awesome responsibility for intelligent planning. I 
enthusiastically support the idea of a national research institute 
devoted to this issue and encourage careful planning and adequate 
funding. 

When one thinks of the population of students at risk in our 
society, one thinks of a rather diverse group of persons wl^ose life 
chances have been compromised by their limited access to the power, 
resources, opportunities and rewards enjoyed by some members of our 
society and sometimes also limited by the intrinsic characteristics 
of some learners, i.e., mental, physical or sensorial dysfunctions 
or disabilities. Confronting opportunity denial or limitation 
which is socially imposed or is a correlate of one's intrinsic 
characteristics is no simple problem, overcoming disadvantages of 
any source is not easy and we certainly want co avoid even the 
appearance of sponsoring competition between at-risk populations. 
However, in the proposed legislation supporting the creation of a 
National Institute for the Education of At-Risk Students, they are 
those students who have been handicapped by social and economic 
abuse and neglect who are the targeted population. 

For most of the last fifty years, our society has given 
varying degrees of attention to these problems, with some degree 
of effectiveness, but often with more failure than success. Now 
that the problem of persons at risk of educational failure has 
begun to be recognized as approaching crisis proportions, with 
fateful implications for the stability and future of our democratic 
society, consideration of still another intervention must be under 
taken with a seriousness that we as a nation have seldom achieved. 

To insure an appropriate and adequate educational response to 
the facts of at-risk status may require as serious a national 
commitment as was mounted in the Manhattan Project which produced 
the controlled splitting of the atom or the project which placed 
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a human being on the moon. These were enormous feats of human 
intelligence and technology. The adequate education of the variety 
of at-risk persons in our society may require even greater effort, 
in part because the material with which we must work is animated, 
is willful, is dialectically responsive and is transformative. In 
addition, this human material exists and functions in dynamic 
contexts which can facilitate or limit development and which are 
resistant to control. It is possibly because of the complexity and 
magnitude of the task that this work has not been seriously 
engaged. It is also likely that serious task engagement has not 
been pursued because we have neither the knowledge (understanding) 
or the will. Thus the need for a National Institute for the 
Education of At-Risk Students. 

We need an institution in our society which has the capacity 
to generate the needed knowledge and understanding of the problem 
and the capacity to guide the shaping of a national and 
professional will. The two are not unrelated. The national and 
professional will may have eluded us because we have not adequately 
understood the problem and have been disappointed by past efforts 
at applying limited knowledge to a massive and elusive problem. 
Faced with such a possibility, the intelligent response is to 
generate the appropriate knowledge base and to apply that knowledge 
to relevant aspects of the problem. How do we do that? 



EssentiaL Comp o nents of National Intensive Research and 
Demonstration Initiative Directed at the Improvemer t of Education 
for the At-Risk students 

A. Conceptual Analysis: There are almost as many ideas 
concerning the nature of at risk status and its correction and 
prevention as there are projects. All across the country we 
have projects which reflect one or another notion concerning 
what the core of the problem is or just an idea of something 
that may help. In some instances it may simply be someone's 
pet idea which has been almost mechanically applied to this 
problem. What is needed is the serious application of 
theoretical, empirical and practical scholarship to: 

1) the analysis of the problem; 

2) some delineation of the component characteristics 
and dimensions of the problem; 

3) the development of a taxonomy of conditions and 
circumstances associated with the prSblera; 

4) the development of rational causal models; and 

5) the development of preventive, corrective or 
circumventive interventions . 

since what may be needed is a national programmatic attack 
upon the problems of at-risk status and its relationship to 
developmental dysfunction, that programmatic attack must be 
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informed by better conceptualizations of the problem, its 
manifestations and its causes* 

B. Generative Research: In our haste to do something about the 
life chances of at-risk populations we have often rushed to 
mount an experiment or a demonstration without having done the 
conceptual work referred to above and without sufficiently 
immersing ourselves in the realities of the persons and 
programs. Even when the idea is good, if it is inappropriate 
to the context in which it is to be used, we can have 
problems. The Institute's program should provide ample 
support for small, pilot, exploratory and descriptive studies 
whicl enable us to see what Becker and Straus refer to as 
"grounded theory" or what I call naturally occurring 
relationships, potential hypotheses, different perspectives 
and sensitize us to what Jackson calls "the lived experience". 
Especially because we are dealing with groups which have been 

nderstudied or inappropriately studied, we will need these 
more open ended probes which are not constrained by the 
conceptions and paradigms generated from work on groups whose 
life conditions may be different and less risk prone. 

C. Theory Driven Empirical Research: There are several existing 
notions and questions referable to at-risk persons which are 
in need of investigation. certainly those that become the 
products of the first two levels of work described above 
should be the focus for the empirical work of the Institute. 
For example, we know little about: 

1. The life course and developmental ecology of persons 
at-risk of educational or personal/social 
underdevelopment and failure; 

2. The correlates of success and failure in high risk 
populations ; 

3. The attributional and existential phenomena which give 
meaning to the life experiences of person at-risk which 
d the same circumstances to function as challenges or 
resources for some and threats and impediments to others; 

4- The specific educational and developmental needs of 
specific categories of at-risk persons; we know this is 
not a homogeneous group yet our treatments and 
interventions tend to be generic; 

5. The interpenetration of biological, economic, political 
and psycho-social forces in the origins or consequences 
of at-risk status. 



These and a host of other questions beg for systematic 
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investigation through well conceived and designed empirical 
studies, led by first rate investigators. But this empirical work 
should not be limited to established mainstream paradigms theories 
and methodologies. In recent years, several scholars have called 
for greater attention to be given to the appropriateness of 
traditional paradigms to the study of populations for whom the 
models and theories were not originally intended. The research 
program of the Institute and those programs that it sponsors will 
need to be especially attentive to the need to explore new 
paradigms and to be sensitive to the contextual appropriateness of 
research concepts and strategies as they are used with persons from 
diverse cultures. This issue gains importance as we recognize that 
at-risk status may sometimes be a function of the mismatch between 
the demands of the hegemonic culture and certain features of the 
indigenous culture. 

Theory driven empirical research sponsored by the Institute 
should not bi? hampered by the old distinctions between basic and 
applied research. Rather basic and applied work should be seen as 
points on a continuum with the possibility and acceptability of 
considerable over lap and bidirectional movement between the twc 
points. Traditional "theory driven" work certainly should inform 
application and applied studies, but effort must be directed at 
insuring that the more traditional theory driven work is informed 
by practice, thus the Institute should encourage and support the 
scholarly analysis of practice in the recognition that even though 
it is not always explicit, there is always theory grounded in 
practice. It is often this grounded theory upon which the wisdom 
of practice rests and to ignore or demean it is to weaken both 
science and professional practice. 

D. Evaluation: one of the crying needs in work with at-risk 
populations is for the careful evaluation of the wide variety 
of initi*!tives currently under way. These extant initiatives 
constitute natural experiments which could be studied more 
systematically. One strategy which proved useful in the early 
days of Head Start research and evaluations was to couple 
research and evaluation grants in such way as to encourage 
able scholars to undertake specific evaluation problems 
alongside their pursuit of research questions using the same 
setting and often the same populations for both. These 
evaluation efforts should address such questions as: 

1) What has actually been implemented and delivered 
to what persons served? 

2) With what effect (what was the impact)? 

3) How does the new intervention compare to other 
interventions? 

4) At what costs, monetary, material and human? 

5) How do we explain the evaluation findings?. 

There are other aspects of program which include development, 
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i.e., the transformation of research and evaluation findings into 
materials and techniques; dissemination; technical assistance; and 
community out reach, i.e., influencing the. attitudes, awareness and 
the will of the several constituents and potential sponsors to 
participate and support the development and utilization of 
knowledge produced through research. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. 

Let me correct a mutilation of an acronym. NCREST is an acro- 
nym for National Center for Restructuring Ekiucation Schools and 
Teaching. Dr. Linda Darling-Hammond is the Co-Director of 
NOREST. 

Ms. Darung-Hammond. Thank you. Acronyms are so important 
in Washington; I had forgotten when I went to New York. 
Chairman Owens. For the record. 

Ms, Darung-Hammond. Thank you. Vm pleased to add my voice 
to the chorus in support of an Institute for the Education of At- 
Risk Students. I think that notion, in conjunction with the develop- 
ment of an overall viable research and development capacity for 
education in this country, is incredibly important at this moment 
in time, for reasons that all of you are well aware. 

With drop-out rates now of 25 percent overall and 50 percent or 
more in our central cities, with low skill levels on the part of many 
of our graduates, with ever-closer links between Jack of education 
and other socii 1 problems, we really can't afford now, at this time, 
to permit the levels of school failure that our society has accepted 
in the past, fairly complacently, because for people whom schools 
had failed, there were jobs in the mill, in the factory, on the farm, 
to allow them to lead productive lives without the benefit of having 
had a successful educational exi>erience. 

At this point in time, a male high school graduate has only one 
chance in three of getting any job at all, whereas 20 years ago he 
had twice that set of odds. And if he gets any job, hell learn half 
as much today as he would have in 1973. Those odds will only con- 
tinue to decline. More than half of the adult prison population is 
functionallv illiterate. Nearly 40 percent of abjudicated juvenile de- 
linquents have treatable learning disabilities that went undiag- 
nosed in the schools. -v 

Clearly, the kinds of educational changes that we need to pre- 
pare all of our students— all of our students— for the complex 
world of tomorrow are not going to emerge full-blown from the 
schools of today without investments in research that indicates 
what kinds of approaches are and can be successful, and in devel- 
opment activities that help us learn how to implement those ap- 
proaches successfully. 

As an enterprise, however, educational research and develop- 
ment is woefully underfunded. The Federal budget for education 
research, which has declined ever since 1972, amounts to less than 
one-tenth of one percent of the total budget for education in this 
country. By way of contrast, the Federal Government spends about 
30 times more on health-related research and about 200 times more 
on defense-related research than it spends to figure out how to edu- 
cate our children well. 

In addition, these meager funds have been spent in ways that 
often reduce their capacity to produce cumulative knowledge. Be- 
cause of shifting political winds and agendas, and lack of continui- 
ty in funding, research projects and centers have often been funded 
on a short-term basis, with funding frequently cut just as solid find- 
ings begin to emerge. 

Over the last few years, for example, a nuuiber of research cen- 
ters that had begun to make important contributions to research 
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on teaching, learning, and school organizations, were eliminated 
after they had existed for only five yeai^. Several more are slated 
to be discontinued in the next two years. Longitudinal studies of 
the kind needed to establish the long-run consequences of educa- 
tion approaches are almost ne^ver funded in education, although 
they are the mainstay of much resear-^h in medicine and other 
areas. 

The instability and paltry size of tb' education research budget 
simply will not sustain such work. Ar a consequence, our ability to 
understand how various approaches f various problems, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, may play out ixi the long run is much limit- 
ed. 

The politicization of research within OERI is part of the problem. 
When the National Institute of Education was eliminated, and re- 
search functions were placed in OERI under a politically appointed 
Assistant Secretary, the potential for confusing political with scien- 
tific judgments was expanded. 

In recent years, OERI research agendas have often been deter- 
mined by political agendas featuring hot topics of the day, not by 
judgments about what we need to know in order to educate chil- 
dren well or by judgments of which areas of research were ripe for 
major breakthroughs. The capacity to make scientific judgments 
about research proposals was undermined by the increasing use of 
individuals without research experience or credentials in the 
review process, which has severely weakened the ''peer'' compo- 
nent of peer review and the technical expertise brought to bear in 
the evaluation of research ideas or claims. 

Clearly, ways must be found to buffer OERI from political influ- 
ences, and the new Institute for the Education of At-Risk Students, 
so that a stable, scientifically credible and useful research agenda 
can be pursued. Proposals before the subcommittee include the idea 
of establishing a nonpartisan research policy board for OERI to 
help set directions and priorities. In addition, a technical advisory 
council might be advisable, including some members of the policy 
board, to include those who are known for their expertise with re- 
lation to systematic inquiry in education. 

But despite the handicaps I have described, educational research 
has managed, over the last 20 years, to produce an important and 
growing knowledge base about such matters as how children learn, 
how to teach effectively, how to identify a wide range of different 
student learning styles, how to organize schools so that fewer stu- 
dents drop out or fall through the cracks. Dr. Comer's experiences 
are part of that grov/ing knowledge base; so are a variety of other 
initiatives across the country. 

However, the synthesis of this knowledge in ways that will help 
us create targeted solutions to educational problems is not ade- 
quate. And the transmission of research findings in ways that 
make them useful to the field is not sufficient. 

The current organization of OERI is not the most conducive ar- 
rangement for encouraging development and dissemination in con- 
junction with research in critical areas, because these functions are 
maintained in different offices. The organizational arrangements 
are not organized around problem-solving such that you can get 
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interdisciplinary work across research domains and that can then 
be integrated in a way that allows it to be accessible for practice. 

The proposal that you're considering for an Institute for the Edu- 
cation of At-Risk Students provides a very useful example of an or- 
ganizational arrangement that could achieve the objectives of being 
mission-oriented and problem-focused and sustaining of that kind 
of interdisciplinary research across domains linked to dissemina- 
tion and development capacities. 

A good example of how this works outside of education is the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health which have created organizations that 
focus on problems, the centers that focus on particular disetises, 
their treatment and their prevention, that can sustain attention 
and can integrate diverse lines of research that bear on the solu- 
tions to those problems. Their structure also connecte research on 
these problems directly to development, dissemination, and profes- 
sional education activities needed to create and implement practi- 
cal applications. 

Those institutes build communities of interest and expertise 
which tie together researcher and practitioners, along with the po- 
tential beneficiaries of this problem-solving, in a variety of ongoing 
vehicles for regular communication and cooperation. The proposal 
to create an Institute for the Education of At-Risk Students would 
provide iust that kind of mission-oriented, problem-focused organi- 
zation that could sustein an interdisciplinary agenda focused on 
one of our most pressing national problems. 

Solving the educational problems facing at-risk studente in this 
country will require integrating research on learning and cogni- 
tion; on teaching strategies for various kinds of learners under dif- 
ferent circumstances, teking into the account the nuances that Pro- 
fessor Gordon just reminded us of; on school organizational condi- 
tions that foster positive relationships between schools and their 
students and parents, that identify and meet students' needs before 
they fall through the cracks; and on policies, as well, that can 
create and sustain these conditions for effective education for stu- 
dents who have been traditioi^ally poorly served by our schools. 

Frequently, we have examples and models of programs and strat- 
egies that work without sufficient knowledge and development ac- 
tivities about how to undergo the process of allowing those strate- 
gies to be used in other places. That has to be part of an integrated 
mission for an institute like this. 

Such an institute, if it were adequately funded, could involve sev- 
eral of the existing research centers with missions that are rele- 
vant to this focus, along with sponsored and field-initiated research 
in areas needing greater attention. It could support and evaluate 
demonstration programs, something we have no capacity to do at 
the moment in the Department of Education and OERI. It could in- 
stitute longitudinal programs of research that would investigate 
the long run consequences of different strategies. 

It could sponsor conferences and the kikid of consensus develop- 
ment activities used in the National Institutes of Health, that are 
intended to produce in more ways that it can easily be understood 
and adapted by schools, because a translation exercise has to occur 
between the production of knowledge and its access by schools. It 
could serve as a clearinghouse and dissemination center. 
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One of the things we have learned from other R&D strategies in 
the Federal Government is the importance of disseminating knowl- 
edge by investing in the education of the potential users rather 
than by mailing reports in manila envelopes. The success of the 
Agricultural Extension Agency, as well as that of many of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health that I mentioned earlier, is that they 
have created a means for conveying research-based knowledge to 
practitioners by funding land grant colleges, extension agencies to 
educate them directly about the scientific bases for their work. 

And it's the drawing together of that link to professional educa- 
tion institutions that is missing in the education R&D infrastruc- 
ture and is present in the ways that we use research in other parts 
of our society. We need ways by which we can train practitioners 
to be research users, and help them create the bridges needed to 
put research into practice as well as putting the needs and wisdom 
of practice into research. 

An Institute for the Education of At-Risk Students could, in addi- 
tion to its other research development and dissemination activities, 
plan an instituted program of funding for schools of education^ par- 
ticulary those which serve critical locations, and including those 
such as Historically Black Colleges, whif ^h are training many of the 
future teachers of at-risk students, to help them educate practition- 
ers about the knowledge base that can improve and undergird their 
efforts. 

A model for such an Institute already exists within the Depart- 
ment of Education. The National Institute on Disability and Reha- 
bilitation Research, not in OERI but in anotlier part of the Depart- 
ment of Education, which is currently funded at over $50 million a 
year, which is approximately the minimal level, I think, for an in- 
stitute of this kind to begin to accrue all of these activities in a 
critical mass, conducts research funds, demonstration projects and 
programs for training of practitioners and researchers. It also 
av.'ards grants for utilizing and disseminating research results, and 
is able to produce a critical mass of activity that focuses quite spe- 
cifically and quite successfully on how to improve the results of re- 
habilitation efforts. 

It is only fitting that the first such Institute in the Office of Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement ought to become this Institute 
for the Education of At-Risk Students, both symbolically and prac- 
tically, I think that this initiative would call attention to the press- 
ing national need to solve the educational problems facing children 
in central cities and poor rural areas. And it could start us on the 
road toward constructive approaches to these problems, leading the 
way for a restructured Federal education research enterprise that 
would eventually, perhaps, become a comprehensive set of National 
Institutes for Educational Improvement. 

Thank you, 

[The prepared statement of Linda Darling-Hammond follows:] 
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n Si ai't'li llial imlji'ali's whai i.in.ls t»r a[>i)r<jarli<'s ai'<* aiid caw 
suf I I'.s y; I II I , III (lc\i 1 { > | Jiiii • ii I actisilics I hat 1k'I|> us- Uai ri ln>v» 

111 I rri|' i ••rii< Ml I lln.si- .ip]) ri.at'h«'H s tu' tf s s I' u 1 1 y . 

^t t, .IN .11. I -n t r |M' I s»- , I '(Ju ca t I iriia I I't'sca r rl i and d«*v <• I opmcii t 
iw I'll 1 I \ niid'M rutidi'il . Tin- I'l-drfal liu(lt4i'l for i-iufalioii rcsoar'cli 
iiiijiMih: >; It'ss lliaii null Mill, l»'ss lliaii 1/10 nV 1 jifi'd-iM 

t!(i tfilal ltirdi4*i't t'oi" i mIu i- a t i ni i in I Ins (-(juuti-N. Thi-; rf-srarrli 
litidi^i'i r'« p !•» ii I s , iii t'« a 1 dnllai- l«iins, (inly alxait 1:.' pcrri'iil of 
ol* fundi Hi;' ronnniit'd to oslalilisli thr ValifHia! Insliliilo of 
l'«ltn il III !'.>72. Fi> uay <»!' .ohtrasl , Mm- l'ot|f*rnl i*"ovornirK'ii I 

s(Miid-; ;d>«ait :'.0 I iiii«-.s moi«- on 1 1« • a 1 i 1 ) - I'o 1 a U- d rosr-nrth and alj(Hi I '^00 
t i Mit-s Mil >!•<• on ill !"»iisi - r.' 1 a t Oil los. ar<di than it sj>oiids to fii^nr'» out 
liov% t«' i'dt,i*at«- «>ur tlijldnn wo I 1 . 

Ill addiliMii, t 1)1 'SI- irioai^ri' funds has o hocn siH'iit III v*a>s that 
ofli'u r-t'duci- llu ii' i-apai I t \ lo produro cuitiu 1 at i \ <■ knov, 1 o d^';«" • 
rw'i-ausc of shift iiit;' jX'li'i^al uinds and a^ondas , arid la(d^ of 
col, I 1 1 Ml I I > in fundlnt;, r«staiili pi-'jocts and r.-tili-rs ha\ o (jfioti 
i>oori ftin<l»*d on a ^ho f I - t o cm has i s , uilh I'uhdirii; I* r»*quo n t ! > ful jus I 
as sol 111 I'liului^s !jri;iti to onu'it^r. uvof I ho las! fov* y.-ais. f.w 
t xamplo, a nuini»or of ri soaifl) r'-ntois tliat had ho^^un to make 
I niiioc I an I {"'Ml I r i hu t 5 ons to ti'sr'.nih tui If'ai'hin^', l<aininK"» and 
si'hool o t't;/ir. I / a I I ons wore oliminalod aflof I ho\ had (-xislrd foi- 
oiil\ fi\» >oars. :l^•olal Njoi o ar'o slated to he d i srcui t i nuotl in Ihi' 
ii< xt two ;v<'at's. 1 oiikC 1 t ud i iia 1 stu<lirs of t ho kind neodod lo 
.'siahlish t }io lf)n^-ruii consocjuoncos of ('du( a t i otia I afiproachos ar<* 
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.Hilimsl n« \< I ruml''il III iMiiu-.il i in. although .11 <• tin- nrvirjslu> 

t > I iihj<-l . i-< VI a I i - i I III Mil '« 1 I <• I hi • an«i « > I 1 n ' r a ri»as , I 1 r« ■ i 1 is I al - i 1 1 1 >. arul 
INI I t )•> X 1 / I I in • I tin. a i I nil i-i s '■.« I -li lnhii;< - I .'^ i iiip 1 > will ii> • ' 

•rir-taiu sin-;i rl., \s a r ■ j 1 1 • ,11 1 ' i : • ' i • , tin- t;t<iull, .1 | >■ »u « ■ r !" u I 

Li|i-u'» l.;*'- i.i I 'lu' at inn is i.'.ri -^it 1 >i sImui <!. 

II n- I ■ ' ; I ' I r I / .1 1 I » - h < • ! I < si'.i rrli u 1 I h i ii 1 1 J. 1 is 1 - a 1 t w i I Im • 
ji lt«l> I I t.i . ^ 1" :i I li< N.i ! I • na i i 1 j ^ I . I a t < >']' |- < ii 1 <*a I I « Mi u.is i • i i rii i ria t i • < 1 
.ii.i r« •« a I I 1 .iii' ' j • ai v u . i« | ■ i . « i in ' >|«;|< 1 innir r a | m) j i I t i . i M > - 
.,(.,..{;.:• I .« .. I t ml . I 1 MS, ■ !m |m , 1 . 1,1 I .t ! r«»r J" 11 1 tii; 
J «. . 1 I t I I .1 I \> I . t - ' I • 1 1 J I 1 1 < ] u« i t;im Ml.-- u as • \ j . u p i' ■ M . Tl n * ' i N I u a s 
a 1 s< • t| i n. J .1 1 r 1 . I . , {.. . 1 I I . 4 - I / .1 I I I ■!! , It \\.\>\ i M aiH - « ha I i; fi'.i I . i' 
V ! |i .ml;;. I p. I .t 1 w.js V. ii.i i i s ■ I' 1 ' I I 1 s I' / 111 1 1 "■ I !)»• 1 uc. ti lis v*ii 1 |> .ual 
III. p.. , 1 ! I . .1 .1 ; . !i.i . 

III I . . • • n I sr.,.,, P ; • . I <■ ! It's. 1 1 . 1 1 a t; > ■ 1 1 1 1 . 1 ^ 1 1 . i s . > 1 t 1 1 1 1 1 1 

i . . ' « r 1*1 1 1 J . ■ 1 I s j ' M ! , ! . . , I J a ' ■ 1 . ■ 1 a I i 1 1 u 1 " i n l; " ! i w I 1 » » | m « ■ s " . > ! I 1 1 < 'lis, 
mil ^, J ih1l;mi' ti 1 s ;n>w,t .>li.il u.- d 1*, iaii.w in oid-i' 1- iMimati 

■ ■ I . I 1 . 1 r . n o - ! i 1 is 1 1 1 . } L, nil • ; ' ! n I u I . i • 1 1 . 1 1 i . i s i > I 1 i » • a I' « • 1 1 u . • r » ' 1 1 | • 
. r I ti. I , ! ^ ■ t I il. J 1 1 1 ' »' : j,| . I h' • >i| a 1 ' s 1 » I iii.u-.i • -> I . I . I r I ' HH I Hi- 1 1 1 
. , I . . . ! I . • . a . • 1 1 [. r .» I . i ,«-..! :-. u I s 1 1 1 . < 1 . ■ 1 in 1 1 1 > ' I ' ^ s I ! 1 « ■ i t . - ■ i ■ • i s 1 1 1 ^ us.- . . I" 
; I . . i i s : 1 1 i i i .. I t h ■ 1 1 I 1 . • . 1 1 ^ ! i i \ p i ■ i 1 « • 1 1 < ■ < <>\ • 1 ■ 1 ■ a t . . i I - in 1 1 1 1 • 
1 .'\ I « V la « • ' - s . .. ! I I 1 : la ■ -. ■ s . 1 . ' 1 > v. - -a l,< a< a i I n "j • r " ^ . trii| k m ■ h I 
*. i" I . I 1 s 1 v. .mi I li« t . liii ! ■ I i • s\" \ , > !- .iisii I I > . f a I in ' i . 

, .1 I I. , ! I 'H ■ - . ' ,1 1 .! 1 . a - 'a . I t i ill- . I h ni.. I I I . 'li . i . - s. a ■< } i 

,a . ti.i . I f . (ja- n ! ; .. 1 • 1 1 . i J . • 1 I • • < i 1 a 1 1 1;« T ( a 1 n .,t i < 1 - t i ■ a ".1 

i- tl'^a- !• ; IP . "ii- • f'l'i'^", ■ll'ii a! la- .vi.mi .• . » I' tin' 
1 • ^. I • .,..},].. , ^ . s 1 J i I mu'l I ^ I ' . t ' ' t i I . ij t t a I .-.im a t i . .na I p.is n t' 1" 
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Ml (111 i « >li^' I I rill . 

^.-iNs iinisi lie I'.aunl I (» hiiPr*-!- OKR I frnrri }»(jliti»*al 
i III . I., n.t's so Uial a sial.N-^ scu'ij I i f i i.-.'i I I > .r.-d i ) and us^^ful 

>^-ai , I, aL,.n(la .'.iii \n- piirswd. Pi<)i».isa 1 s iM-foic Siihcoium i I t 

mi«-1"m|.- (If h1<m n[- r s I al> I I shi iij^- a iu>npar I i san rcsMvircli policy 
lM»ai.i fur- (.-KM l»> h.Ip sit iJi rf .-t ions nwd r j (u- i I i r-s for i t s 
11<'|M' I u I 1 N , miru)»r r-s ..(' surh a hoard uutjhi 1),. 
I •> '>r llnir "d I s M iil;h i.nln-d , nali««riall\ s i v;m i (* i can I 
.-"-ini.i I diiu.-iii s !-«-.ar.d to . hu a i i oj la 1 n-s.'aj-(l, ,ii,d i mpiM.v.'mch I ^ 

K iM.Mii iiai iniis 11.. I I.- l.y th.- k.y i.l.vani o rKain /.a I i oiis : 

th..s. r ••pi-' lit ; II-- par- lit s. I.adHMs, and adtni n i s I ral .,r.s » rhici' 
5^' -'ti..«.! i»r r 1 c-.-r , , <(ai(aIional i<'s.;.f»di*'rs » slal«- and local 

;-:--}iiM • 1 l> -at tis . and sn <mi . 

^>irf li.al I:m iMMM'ssaty Icclnural <• \ p<- r I i si > i s 

! i-pri s. n I . .1 ill M-;ia!»-li j ii d L;tii. • n I s ^■(•laltn^^ to ih«' d.'s i and 
"»1*'' f.i. -d' i.s.-aich pi .)L;rams , Dm' S.^irlaix miK^lil also 

I '•'•li'ii > ,. I ads' 1 S.Ms foiincil, infludiin; on*' or iiior<« m»«ml»crs 
'1h il-ov , „w nil .1,, d p..lirs l.oai.l, I., mkIikI.. '* i. « .s . -a i r 1 h • rs and 
1'' ' ' 1 • I - lit - 1 - nat I . >na I . r* ih-wimmI |'o i- I Ik - i r <■ x p»- r t i ' u i I h i rspcr t 

» ' > S> . ' < t;ia I J I iHiHI 1 > . " 

■•^i'''*- • j'' iiai.diiaj's I discr-| h,.,' <'nilirr-, "din a I j < .na 1 
^ luanai;. d OS f r I hi- last '>() >.'/irs lo [)rodur< an iiiip'-rlant 

' ' ' J ^ »• lia^>l«->. " }-.nhanc I iil; ilu' hi-d^-fai ! iu \ . • rnm. n t ' s 
* •'! !'> ■ .jpj-; t tin i iiipi ..s .-m. II I - I' I- dvi-a I I nil tln-ou^li Ivsoarrh 

I'l'l i .p.u.fii," !• dn.-a f I oi,a I Ui • x.a r t-l ic r , Ma> l:n.ifj. p, i :i , 

I!. id. 
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,ui'l ..I'-vsji)-^ K li' <u 1 » aiMiil siji'li matt»M-s as JioW cliN<lrtMi 

[.I"-. .... I iil\«riua I I oil and Ifaiii, al.oul Imu I o 1 i U»i ar-.V am) 

li.iv. I (< Ma'-li un I 1m ii»a I » (Mf u i m l»' I's I ai j(J iiii; , ahoiil h<)V> ( o Mii*Utir> 
aiiit St;.-...- .(.ills aihiii'^s a ukIi* raii^f oT sludrnl Iraniin^' slyl«-.s 
.md, ii<^« -V -ai > , Irafiiiii.,^ d I sail I 1 I 1 I , al)<)Ul hou to o ivt'aii 1 

'I.- «' 'hat I't'Vi r sliidf-rjis drnp .ml or- "Tall lhr<)Ui;'li tlir 
I-,,. 1.^". i!iu«'s«r. Ilir s>iilli«*sis (if this know I ( -d^'f in uays tliat 
. ; I h.'li. us n-'-ai"- lar-^^»'l< d soltitioris to .Mnu'alional fjroliN'ins i 
[M.I .id. I ' • , .hmI Mm- ! I ansiiii s^. I c/n <>[' r.-^rar'rli !"in.lini;s in ua>.-: 
Thai ma].' liMin u.->.rtil t.- IIm' ri'>ld i not s u f T i c m -n t . 

ruiii-nt * M';^ah 1 .1 1 I on • d ( )M; 1 IS hfil n o c < • s s a r i 1 v I In- most 
( (indiii- 1 \ I a I r niL," III' 1. 1 To?' -mm ou rat; i Til; d<'V r 1 opin« ri I ami d i ss.«m i nat i 
1 n • • -n , inii I I 'M. w.lii iis.-ai'idi in ii'itiiai aioas. a;. IIm'.sc t'nn<*tions 
ai nia I n I .1 . iM<l wi s.-,»araio .d'i'ic.'s. TIm- o r v;aii i /.a I i oiia 1 

a I I anL;''l»»' n t s aM- a is.. no I .-s I al> 1 i sin d aianind ai'oas .d' immmIoiI 
|.ti,i,l.m .ol.iiii;, :sin li iliil : nl 'M d i sr i p I i na! \ uoik acros. ros.'arcli 
d'»mani:; r.m .a.-ilN s appt 1 1 t - • d , . -n" "U r-ivf. d , ami i ii t o^'i a I od . 

II,,- iM.ipo-, i! iM-i'tO' >MU Im . -;lal.lisli an In;-.lllul.' Top ll«f 
|.!a,.,fi.,n d \i-1m.-I. lud-nils pi .\i«l« s a ns.d'ti 1 « xampio oC an 
. I ..,.,!»;/.. t . ..a ai rani;' iti'ii I !na! roiild aiui.S'- llioso , d > ) o . • t i \ o s . 
I .>.,u d 111.. !• addi'-.- iiunli oT Mm' r'Hia i i idr r of m> r.Mlla^k^ to 
1. , , I I t.^- 1m' ^ -a.ti an lll.•^lllul' 'laild op. .rat.- 1.. in/ikf nund i - iH'odod 
,j:i...id^ in \ K:^ . I I. II 1.^ I ■ Mi.pi' ^ 111'- i'du.-it i.'ti of slmltMits ulio at'.' 
it-n-.k ^d" iiM... fai'.ui.- wlii . . iinaiiv^li lo. s t la-ni; I 1 m' ii i I 1 .o 

, ,p,,, it^ ,,1 I.- . undiM t I 11 1 . -Lf I a t .a] , ih-npar I i ;-,an . and ••umti 1 a t i s o 

I , I n , l< . . I f.piii.'n 1 . an.l -i i s s . aii i na I i . >ri .• !' fo r t s . 
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As \rllj\ir Wis.' n.)t»'tl in an arMcN' prcjpos i lh«' 

t . «ir..aii I /.il I < ■!! »M* ihl»« a sft of National Inslilwtcs for* 

Kilu« a I i « H la I ) nu'r- - 'iM<'n t : 

rii'' i'IoIj 1 ♦'111 uitli 11m- rcsf'arcli s I riic t iir*' thai 
i-isii ! t from iIim I'JMt; n -au t h'H' i /a 1 i on is lhal 
ii iy III I ss i Mil •• ) t'i (Ml t r-ti » OKIvI is (Murcntly 

t.i ^an I /.<'il l.\ I*u!n* t I (MS aiul [jroji^rams . . . . : tin' 
Immi I r«o- I mi ' I'i ►vi'iiirn 1 and Koforin ol' Schools 

l'. arlj I lit; , llM«ori'i »!' Ufsrar(-li, I' fo^n-aiiis 

fur t I.!' I mp r'A I np n I of riacijco, ami Libraries 
.•u>.l Sl.ir S<l,(.(,)s. 11 H« {)\'{"n:f' n\' Krs.'ai-ch 
.Is. I' is oi -^aii i \t\ area: <Miu(at i on arul 
siM i.lN, l.ii^iirr .'.Iur.it loll ami adiiM l.-arnin^^, 
i III I ami I iis I iMu I i on , an-l s»lior)ls ami 
p I • • I'rs ^, 1 ( )ii I I s . This slrm-lurr lioi-s iiol 
<i.ali- a « "jmp'' 1 I Mis^ s»'t nf tar^^-ts for 
I . iirh; a- a rrsiili, tin' « '1 1 1 « • rp r i s»' laci^s 
l...;h tr t ,)uii t a!i i 1 i t \ and llir poU'iitial lo >^a i n 
.til« in;t \ » s iippt . r I . ' 

111 • 1)1,1 rasi tin- strurMnr * . 1' JMjiica I i ona 1 r«'soairli in OKR I , 

ih.- 'vtli.w.al Ihslilui.'s of Ih'allli havf croaled o r KMn J /a t i ons tliat 

< Ms .-n prohl'Tiis, that can sustain ai tent ion, and <'aii iritet^ratc 

iini s i.f research I hat hear on the s«)liilions to t hose 

pr*il> 1 «lii - . Iheii struct lire also comn'cts res(;archun these [)f<)blems 

(hie.t|> to tin- d«'vi' lopriien t , d i s s cm i na I I o n , and [» r<* fes s i ona 1 

. di.. .1 1 I oil aclisitirs n''«*did to (r.-at*- and implement practical 

■ipp 1 M-a I !( Its . Iljf Inslitults build c(Miiniun i 1 i e s of interest and 

.■\p..|-li..o uhi.h t lo t (jv;,. I r resoarchers and pra<' t i I i oners , alonrf 

uitii rlt'-nls and poll 111 lal h* ■ i le 1' i t- j a r i «• s of this [) rob 1 r'tn- s<i 1 v i n^ 

in oid-.-'in^" vehi'ii's lor r»L;iilar <*oiiiiiiun i Cci I i on and <'oope r a t i (^n , 

ai-vo base a »arieis of iii» • chati I sms tor ciimvi I a I i nj^ and 



■ XiiLmi- i- . V\isc, "A i;cM|...n-.o It: Nnirrica's f^eCorm AvConda: Tim 
\ai!"t..ii liistiiut's lor I'lucai 1 oiia I I mpro vr-mrui t , " Ivduca t i ona 1 
|v. I rcli»-r , ^ta> ! :):)() , p . Li:-. . 
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advaiu- i iif;' kii'»u 1 < in t hrM f fir-ldy* nud for I'ramitij^ it in ways 

ihaf will alluu t r;iiis 1 a t i into prac t i cf . Oiir suoli me cluui i sin 
roritrasts s!aiKl> with I he o|',H I practice oV rev i f^w i n^; proj^raiiis Inv 
tin- National iMIlusiun Nr»tW(jrk l>y sending (nit piles uf program 
lit'Si- r i pt I uiis to ian(i<;ni v 1 1 •wr» r s for numerical rankings. 'iln' 
institntfs us«' \»^lii(les 1 i k<^ (.onsrnsus Devc 1 opiiitMi 1 lanels, uliicli 
ar-o l)ln«' ril»ljon pain- is cumpr i sed of leading rrsiwircli aiid ilinical 

experts ronv»ii»d f(;r inti'ijSlNe IIiiMMillgs to dismss spiM'ific ai-eas 
in tlio I"i"ld thai aji- I'ipr for' ihtorpretat ion and r<)nsonsiis. 1'lioso 
panels deliln»iai«' on llu' fiieaning i>f tiw e\i sting res<'ar<li and 
<'liiiiral fimJings, sr^eUing ar<'as »»f /igreement i ri i n t ei-prr t at i on , 
id»Mit il'yitig ai» as win f** crint. xtnal (•onditi<)ns may make a differen( e 
in I he foiii'st' ijf a diseast- or in tn*atinent out^•(^lnes, and discussing 
wli/it fnrtlj.T Wf)rk neods It; l»e (Jtjn** to advanc' the stair' (jf 
know i edge in the field. 

The resn 1 I s of liieir (It' 1 i bt-ra t i oiis ar<^ (.'lear<'i' gn i de I i nes f(M' 
prJieliee ns ue II as for the directions of future r<'sear<di. The 
Institnies' relationships v> i t h fdueat i (Uia 1 organ i /.al i oris » such as 
teaehing Imspitals, a 1 sf> fai'ililatr- tlie transmission yi' rf,^s«'arch 
into practice' h> influencing practitioner train.iiig. fi a variety 
of ways, the structure of the Nati(jnal Institutes of Health helps 
to foster the cumulation, inlegraMori, dissemination, and ns<' of 
rest'areh r«'sulis by building <'ommunities of interest and expert isr 
around pressing problems. 

The pr-oposal to create an Institute for the Krhn-alion of At - 
Kisk studeuits w(julti pi'ovi(ile such a in i s s i i;n - (U' i en I e d , fH'oblr'in- 
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l\)(Mi sf'd oii^uri i /,at i (Ml thai could susluiti an i ri I fM'd i so i [» 1 i nary at^^oiida 
of iv»scar<'hi <!(» vf 1 opin*Mi I , iind <i i s' s<Mn i na I i on cmmi I f'i'<'<l mi oru,* of our 
iiKisi pii-ssiiik( iiaMonal prohlcins. Sulviii^^ the <»duc:a t i ona I iiroblcms 
racing? "at-risk" studcuis in this cuiinlry will r<H|airf i n I fg'ra I i nj^ 
r«'st»a!*rli on li-annn^^ an<l cug'ti i I i on . mcluditi^ Ihf* *.'rr»'iMs of many 
♦ •riv i I'ohnn-n I a 1 ami li^n 1 t h- n- 1 a t r^i cotid i ; i oris ou jcarniriK^ alon^wilh 
t;rcat«-r i n rnriu.M t i ..n 'Mi d i T ('» ' r<-n t loarniii^ st>l('S und sirt-n^lhs: on 
t<-ai-liin^- s M-a ! « i;" i fs refund to Ik- t f t'ci- 1 i vi- for sarious kinds of 
K-a'.M'i. uiid- r- -i I I' ("i i»-n ' r i r<iiijis i anccs : on srhoul or ^aii i /a I i ona I 
<-nnd I I I •■lis that Cos Iff jM.sitiv*' i<- 1 at i niish i ps bfluffn t ho sidujol 
and lis St lid. -Ills and pai'Mii s , tliat dcli^fi- ••nriclu'd <u r r i c-u 1 urn and 
^«'<)d t.aihint; I" ill stinlor.is, that idfnlil"> and rn«'<'t slud^-nts' 
no.(Js h<»f«>rf t lii-> I'all throuj^h I h»' iraiks; un policies thai fan 

(•r<-al*' and siixi.iin lln's<- conditions ('or ori<'c'ti\ ducal ion I'or 

stud'iits wlio havi- I lad i t i on;i I 1 y hocn po(jrIy sotvod hy our schools. 

Siuh institute, i r it wore adctjualcly f und'Ml , ccmld i nvu 1 v(» 
sc\orat Ihf exist iii^f r« searcli centers with missions relevant iu 
t Ite prtdj 1 oin- so 1 V I ii^r focus , a 1 ou^;" with sp(nisor ed and f i e 1 d - i n i t i a I e(i 
reinioai ch in areas needing" ^^reater altenlion. It c<nild supi»(;rl and 
evaluate (Jemtjijs I ra I I on proi^rams . It i-ouUl institute 1 fjuK i I ud i na 1 
r>i (im'.Mrils uf research that would invest i^^ale the longer r-un 
coiiso(iiicncrs of different ••duca I i tJiia 1 s t ra I ej^ 1 o s , It ('(Mild sponsor 
conferences ami consensus developmetil exercisf»s intended I f) prt)duce 
fn<n*e le | iahle knoulcd^^e in ways thai it can i)e m<.jre easily 
undo ! ami atiaplerl hy scho()ls. It could serve as a 

I ea r I iii^hou se an<l d i ssenil twi t l (Ui center. 
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in til'' ff^dorol ^ovf» rnin< 11 1 , is impovi nwvc oC d i ssf-m i na I i mij^ 

know I. fdgo hy investing in i h»* ]Ll.^il^y''^^i'^'' ^'^ p'-' ' 'Mi t i a I us^ms 

rat nor iliau !),\ mailinif it-jtorls in man i 1 a cn'/c I oix's , Thi- su«*c-css 

( h»* A^r i i-ij I ! u ra 1 F,xtr'nsii)ri .\t^fMiry (as wi« I I as that of matiy 
th«' NatiDiial instifutf-s t;f IK-aith iii«Mit i <)Imm1 oarli'-r) is thai it. 
croalod n mfaijs Tor <'on\'<y i iik;* r^'si'ai'ch- hascd knou 1 rMi^r- I o 
prac t i t i f)n.'M*s hy ftindini;' land ^^rant collr^i's and oih'*r ''xtrnsion 
a^*»nci< s to I'ducai"' ih«'ni .ibcnit tin- sciciit i 1* 1 1: haKi-:-; Tcm* t h'' i r work. 

A major prohU-m in (h«- appl M*at ic^n of* cdncat ional rfs^-ai'^'h l»as 
Ih.mmi t hi^ lad; ol' at lent ion to hii i 1 d i nv; an ad»*(jtiau* i Ij t' r'as t rue t iir«* 
I'm* knou 1 1 '({»4t' i r/insm i ss i on . Kiiowlod^^i* rnust hr transmitted to tlio 
p rat' I i t i Olio I s v>ho /ic'tuall> ('(lut'a!!' iduldroii, not riior('l) !o lhos«' 
al I lio \ of bii r<«au'.' ra t I (■ s\s'tirns who nllonipl to inoorporalo it 
i n t o d 1 roo t i vos and rnomos . Booausc oC t ho i-onip 1 ox i ! j r s oT loa(hin^ 
and toacdior doo i s i onmak i iiii^ , knowiod^o must ho availablo and 
undorstood in a maninM' tfiat allitws it to ho apfiliod d i f fo rfMi I 1 y in 
oa<di oonti'xt Willi **a(di student, ill 1 i j^h t of many otiior kuuis (jf 
kiiowlodk;"o and undo i- k t and i nj^s ahojit t ho studonlk' ho i nif sr^rvod . That 
is, knuwlodk;*o must bo t rans foiMnod into pract i oo in tho minds and 
hands skillod p ra(; t i I i ono r s armod with a raiij^o of i nt o i* I f«ck i ntf 
undors t and i n^;s , not lists oT rosoai'oh Cindin^s s i mp 1 i s t i ca 11 y 
roduood to iiiolTootual pi-oscr i pt i ons for praotioo, Tbo rr.issinif 
link i tt ' lio c'djica t i ona I ros-oaftdt ais(i do\ o 1 oprnrMi t uif'ras t ruo t uro is 
a oc-ntral rolo for p r"o f os s i ona 1 odiuation institutions who c*an 
train p ra<.' t i t i <uio r s to bo rosoarrh users and (.'an ho 1 p rroato the 
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!m' i il^'<-s ik'JmIim) to pul r«»sfar(,'h into pracUcf? a« well as pulling Ihc 
iifMiJs ariiJ uis(ii>m of pr atM i Cf inU) rcsfarcfu 

An Inslitulp f'oi' I he ^'.(lucal i orj of At -Risk Sludouls could, in 
?nlclili<jri to its othfM' icsfwi rch , dfvclopmr.'nl , and d i ssf-m i na I i on 
t I \ 1 ! i »«s- , plan and in.slitiili' a pi'tjj^rpam of funding' for srlio(jls of 
fdut.-alion, pai-i I 1 ar 1 y lliost- wh i I'h si-fvi? critical joi'atiuns antJ 
including; tlios«' sucii as li i s t tu* i ca I I y Black coll^^rrs whidi at'«« 
I ra i n i iii>' iiiaii.s nl" IIm« I'litnrc t f'a( InTs of* "at-risk" sludfMils, lo hi.'lp 
tli*>m «Mjin-.at<- i»{ ar I i I mhm rs ainnM the kuowifMlgc bast- lhal should 
tnidt-rg"! rd i In- 1 r *-[' l*or i s , 

A In I- sHcli ari insMitiji»' alr«*a<ly <«xiv:ls wit.liin IIm' 

l)'-pai t m«iit ..!' K.iucai n,n /' j),,. Naliunal InsJilut»> orj Pisahility and 
K»-hal' J 1 1 I <» ! J . Mj l\'s»arcli , <ij r r<M, f i y rundod at ov.-r $,00 million a 
y<''ti .i rninpai-ahlr to uhal tin- lr<slitnl<' r<jr At -Risk 

t n.l<ii I ^loail.) V .Jiiitiiand -- lia.s 1 hr lOllouiriii^ mission: 

• ►.''> I I t A m1< • a aiijM " •) I* -ns 1 vc and i'o<M'd i ija I f'd 
■ ij'l""»'l' .idfii I n I * n-a t i on and c undo it of 

r* a I » 1 1 . "li'tii. >risj r a t I on projects, and rolaled 
1 ' s cni I'-f rui n^^' tin- r«lial; 1 1 I I 1 a t i <jri *' r 
di ,t"-,' i pi'i soils, I 1 a- 1 ti d nn{ t I'a i ri i n^^ of 
p' f s oi . •• u I to p M ; \ t ' !■ r ' toll*! I I t a t 1 oil s • • i- v i (•»• s < » r 
^•ii' I oil I 111. I 1 ol,;il) 1 1 1 I at 1 1)11 ri-so/iich . . . . 
I'js. i« ) ioo.d'v i;iaii' s ar< awaidoij f(;r support 
" ' i ' [j.ti J : I 1 t I a t 1 o n i c sea r ch and t r a i n i lu;' 
' ' III - i > . i "1 fil ) 1 1 1 t ,( I i I'livC i nco r I ul;- con I f - i's , 
•Out I t ^iai•cll ,oid di'fuiMis I rat i Oil j»ro]octs, 
n- 1 ti' I i iik; f I o 1 ij - I ii I 1 1 a I I •<] p i-<. j<«c I s on 
I . I . Mtt; p r"l • i ' tir. - 'Ihoiih t ro.l in f !,(' 
r - liai.ii I ai i-.n [.ror. Ir, di -.al.Iod indi viduals 

' i" i ' 1 -o^' ^ , I ir ai I - < .f -oil ' 1 a- - 1 s a 1 < also 
•o, .u d fo I ti 1 I 1 1 t I oil ai id d t s semi na i i on n f 
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rofioai-('h ri^'Hulls and trainin>{." 



II is only ritlinj? that Iht- firs I such InsLiiulr wi t In n(H':R I ough». 
tu liecomi* lln> I ns t i I 11 1 Tor t hr* fMiucalioii of Al-i<isk Sludf-nls. 
Btith symlu) I i C"a 1 1 y aruJ pt-ar t i ca 1 1 y » I Ins iniiialivc would call 
at t«»nt ion l w l[>f prt-ssiny national ik'smI lo solvr tlw* tMluca I i tjna 1 
prohloms racing" children in c^•^ll^al citifjj and \»()ov i in-a 1 accas. 
It r.ruid sUirt U.S. al l<»n^ las-!, on the foad touaf<l cons I r uc M %'(» 
ap}M-oach«'s to ! hi^sr pi"<j»j i fins , and ii could l^vid Ww uii\ for th'- 
ros I j'uc ! u red U'd'itil ••(iur al » icscai-ch •■n I f i'i>i' t s« • that uould 
.•vcntuall> hi-.-onir- a ( onipridn-us i vc set ( > f National Iristj talcs for 
Kilucat iohi^l I in}»rovcmiuit . 

Thaiik yw;i i >wui* time and atlt-nlioij- 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. 

For the record, we said — at t ae beginning— that the written testi- 
mony of all of our witnesses will be entered in its entirety. We do 
appreciate, again, your appearing here to amplify your written tes- 
timony. 

I would like to begin. Dr. Comer, with something which does not 
directly relate to the Institute, but we need a statement for the 
record. In the President's proposal, America 2000 there is a special 
section which states that children spend 91 percent of their time 
outside of the schools, and that 91 percent of the influences on 
them do not come from the classroom in the school. 

Your school development program certainly addresses that prob- 
lem. I would like to hear you discuss, just a little bit more, how you 
deal with that 91 percent. 

Dr. Comer. We have involved the parents in the program of the 
school in governance and management, also in planning activities 
within the school and activities that extend into out-of-school plans 
for working with children during leisure-time activities and the 
like. Also, many of the activities of the school are given during 
after-school hours, and many of the special programs, the parents 
are involved in those programs. 

And those programs are structured in ways in which we help 
parents gain skills and knowledge about how they can help their 
children grow and develop in a variety of wavs, and develop the 
skills necessary to be successful in school— academic skills, but also 
so that they can gain social skills. 

And we have developed a systematic program of teaching social 
skills in politics and government, business and economics, health 
and nutrition, spiritual, leisure-time activities, a whole varietv of 
areas where we feel, and parents feel, that children will need skills 
to be successful as adults. And those programs are worked out be- 
tween staff and parents, and are carried on at home by parents as 
well. 

Also there are spin-offs and benefits to parents. In one of the pro- 
grams, for example, in politics and government, where children 
learned all about politics and the relationship between politics, gov- 
ernment conditions within the city, and the like, parents were in- 
volved in that activity. Many of the parents who had never voted 
before, ever, after that activity then registered and voted and 
became voters and so on. So the programs have benefited both par- 
ents and students. 

Chairman Owens. What about social service agencies involved in 
that 91 percent; did you create your own separate set up for social 
servicesr 

Dr. Comer. No. We started by creating a mental health team 
within the school. And what we did— we took psychologists, social 
workers, special educp.tion teachers, anybody else involved in help- 
ing activities within the school and who had all worked individual- 
ly, before— we had to become one mental health team in the school 
so that 

Chairman Owens. You use all that foundation money you have 
to bring in these people*^ 

Dr. Comer. Well, they were already there, actually. They were 
already there. These are people who are already in the school, psy- 
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chologists, social workers, special education teachers, but they 
work separately and individually in traditional schools. And as a 
result of that, there is duplication, fragmentation, and youngsters 
are often pulled in and out of classrooms, and it's not effective. It s 
generally not effective, the one-on-one approach. 

We pull them together into a team. And they not only address 
the problems of individual children, but they looked at the school 
as a social system, and helped the staff change the way, the school 
functioned to make it a good place for all children, for parents and 
teachers, and that reduced the behavior problems within the 
school 

What we also did was that group of people then pulled m social 
service agencies from outride and in the community, as it was ap- 
propriate, around the needs of particular children and families, 
and in that way, had a more systematic use of the resources out in 
the community. And eventually, that mental health team within 
the school, working with the community, developed an activity out 
in the community in which the social service agencies all came to- 
gether in the area around the school to address the needs of par- 
ents and families that had hard core problems. That grew out of 
the school activity. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. . 

One of the arguments that we make for the Institute approach is 
that there are many good programs that need to be replicated on a 
much wider scale; also, we need to have the replication process 
take place much faster in order to outrun the galloping crisis that 
we face. ^ , ^ ^ 

Could you. Dr. Comer, Mr. Geiger, and any others who want to 
comment— but particularly the National Education Association 
which has sponsored many projects and innovative programs over 
the years— address these questions: To what degree should we have 
replication? What is an optimum quantity of replication before you 
can say you have something which is worthy to bring into the edu- 
cation community with a stamp of certification on it that says, 
''This works," or, 'Ve know this works in certain specific situa- 
tions?'' What kind of replication do you need? 

Mr. Geiger. First off, I think it's fair to say, and most of the re- 
search will indicate, and most people will say that you probably 
can't duplicate exactly, from one building to another, a program- 
in fact, the general statement now is that we aren't going to 
reform education from Washington, DC or from the State capitals; 
we're going to do it district by district, and probably building by 
building, by involving the teachers, the administrators, the parents, 
and the community. 

But if you take a look at the programs that Dr. Comer has, it you 
take a look at Ted Sizer's programs, American Federation of Teach- 
ers has programs, the NEA has— and one of the problems we have 
is there are just a lot of good things going out there, but nobody 
knows about it. We have hooked up, through the good graces of 
IBM, with the regional labs of the U.S. Department of Education, 
our innovative programs in the NEA— we probably have 50 or 60 of 
them all to way from Hawaii up to Maine, to Florida to Califor- 
nia—with some of Ted Sizer's schools and some of the others. And 
we now have teachers and faculty who talk to each other by corn- 
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puter, from Maine to Hawaii, on what's working and what's not 
working. 

I think what we could see, with good research, is the best of all 
of these lifted up. We have at-risk programs going in some of 
ours — but for some reason, there is no coordinated research out 
there at all that shows that weVe got, maybe, thousands and thou- 
sands of schools that are doing good things. We could show those to 
others. I think research, in fact, could lift that up. 

I know there are a lot of good things going on out there, in rural 
areas, suburban areas, inner-city areas. But I think what we have 
to do is have a way of putting all of that together. So, maybe, Wv^ 
will find out that six places are doing this similar thing and we can 
start to duplicate that. And I think that's what we need to start 
doing. 

Chairman Owens. One of the problems we have with our col- 
leagues in OERI is that many of these good, innovative programs 
that are going on, are dismissed as being anecdotal. Choice is the 
only thing that seems to be able to get certified without a rigorous 
examination. Everything else is dismissed as being anecdotal be- 
cause there has not been enough experience with it. 

Let me just press the point: is there any such thing as trying to 
begin to quantify innovative programs? There are 15,000 school dis- 
tricts in the country and I don't know how many thousands of 
sch ools. Dr. Comer, your program has existed for 20-some years; at 
what point do you think it will have been replicated enough for 
you to begin to say, ''It works?" Generally, it must be tested in 
1,000 schools, or 2,000? 

The hard-nosed businessmen are getting involved in education. 
How do we approach them and say, "We have validation on this 
because—" and some of this has to be quantification, I think, of 
testing. 

Dr. Comer. Some of it is quantification, but repetition in a 
number of places— with success in every place— should suggest that 
it works. And it's a question of how you— the kind of theoretical 
base—that's part of the problem, it seems to me, is that much of 
che innovation in research is without theoretical base, it is off the 
top of somebody's head. 

Our program is operated from a theoretical base that has to do 
with the developmental needs of children and how you create sys- 
tems around them that will meet their developmental needs. And 
we've taken that kind of ecological perspective, and that is to look 
at the interaction of people and systems to create the conditions 
that will help children grow and learn. We took that theoretical 
base and our results in New Haven, and we tried it in 14 other 
school districts, 12 different States. We've gotten some of our out- 
comes, and we have been able to quantify academic achievement 
outoomes, self-esteem chemges, and so on, in those various schools. 

I'm not sure what else vou have to do to indicate that it works. I 
think that we have a modei that's based on a sound theory and em- 
pirical evidence thc*c it works, and I think now it's a matter of 
simply creating the people to help other people change and work 
differently. But I think we have the evidence that it works. And 
other people who have done similar things have the evidence that 
it works. 
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Chairman Owens. Does anybody else want to comment? 

Ms. Darling-Hammond. I would just like to add to that. One im- 
portant aspect, of course, is the extent of research that's done so 
that people understand and have documented it in a way that they 
can use it; the important principles upon which a successful pro- 
gram is based, and how those have unfolded in different environ- 
ments. 

The other piece that is very, very important for this argument 
for an institute is that you also need links between research, dem- 
onstration, and dissemination. Currently, in OERI, you have differ- 
ent offices responsible for promising programs, and different offices 
responsible for research no linkage between the two; somebody else 
is responsible for dissemination. 

When you develop an institute, I think one of the strongest argu- 
ments for th?^t strategy is that you can create a way that you inte- 
grate the demonstration of the ideas with the further development, 
research, and dissemination on those programs and ideas in a way 
that makes it much more accessible, much more available, and 
much more usable by the field. And I think that is why it is so im- 
portant to have the kind of institute structure that's been proposed 
here. 

Chairman Owens. Dr. Gordon? 

Mr. Gordon. I just wanted to comment, briefly, on your question 
about how much replication is necessary. You probably recall Ron 
Evans used to make the rather rhetorical argument as to how 
many successful schools do we need to have for us to conclude that 
kids can learn. I think that number of replications really becomes 
a kind of political issue. What's necessary to convince people who, 
otherwise, don't want to be convinced? 

To build on Dr. Comer's observation that much of this work lacks 
a conceptual base, one of the great advantages of working from 
theory is that one can not only replicate to determine whether or 
not it works in a variety of settings, but one can analyze those data 
to determine why it works. And it's the "Why?" question that is 
the one that's infrequently asked and answered. 

If I understand why, then, in the utilization of that model or idea 
in other settings, I don't have to struggle with trying to duplicate 
it. What I am trying to do is to create the kinds of conditions that 
pick up the ''why" pieces rather then the ritual. In looking at Pro- 
fessor Comer's work around the country, I suspect in each of these 
settings there are some common things, but there are a lot of vari- 
ations there. And some of those variations may be relatively unim- 
portant. And it's even possible that some of the common pieces are 
ritualistic. 

But my guess is, given the theory out of which he is working, 
that when you talk to him about what is essential to that program, 
he can begin to point those things out. And those are the things 
that we want to see duplicated in other spots. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. 

My worry is that the cynic can say that, ''As great as Dr. 
Comer's model is, until it has been tested in New York City, it's 
anecdotal." The argument we make for the Institute is that we can 
get around those cynics or be able to deal with them if we have the 
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authority of the government as well as greater resources to repli- 
cate faster and on a broader scale. 

Just one final question, and I guess, Mr. Geiger, you might want 
to address yourself with teachero on the firing line out there, they 
might know better than others, and also Dr. Darling-Hammond, 
working with teachers— when I use phrases like: we have a situa- 
tion which continues to expand out of control with respect to the 
crisis in education in our urban areas, inner-city areas; ^'present 
dangerous landslide into official helplessness,'' is this exaggeration, 
or do we have a situation which is escalating, growing worse at a 
more rapid pace every day? 

Mr. Serrano. You would never exaggerate, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Geiger. I think we have a situation that is growing worse 
every day, and I think Dr. Comer addressed that when he talked a 
little Dit about putting their programs together. He talked about an 
awful lot of people in those schools that were not classroom teach- 
ers; that we have health needs in this country, and that there are 
psychological needs of kids in this country today that 40 years ago, 
when I was growing up in Pigeon, Michigan, did not even exist. 

And so those who say — and I heard someone say it just the other 
day, and it made me cringe when someone said it on television 
"While we have all of these problems of health and nutrition and 
so on" — by the way, we have a country of children, for the first 
time in the history of this country, who are less healthy than its 
parents, and we have to consider that too — when someone says, 
I^Even though we have all of these problems out there, we ought to 
ignore them, and we should be able to educate the children 
anyway." 

In my mind, we can't educate the children until we deal with the 
teenage pregnancy problem, the drug problem, the parenting prob- 
lem — which is one of the best things about Head Start, parents 
must be involved in that— and all of these health care problems. 
They are all one problem. And teachers are the last bastion of hope 
for a lot of kids in this world, an awful lot of kids. Teachers are the 
last bastion of hope. And if we give up on them, whether it be 
health care or anything else, the country has given up on them. 
We can't do that. 

Ms. Darling-Hammond. I would just like to concur with that, 
and say that you could escalate your claims several times over and 
still be, I think, within the realm of accuracy. We have schools in 
New York City that not only don't have the interactive video discs 
that Lemar Alexander was bemoaning the lack of when he and I 
shared a television program a week ago, we have schools that don't 
even have textbooks with Ronald Reagan in them because they're 
so old. We have schools where kids are being educated in closets 
because there are not enough classrooms for them to use. 

We have close to 500,000 homeless children who are being buffet- 
ed from school to school, and schools losing social workers and 
other support staff who would constitute the mental health team 
that would help integrate their lives into the school 

We have schools that are trying desperately to meet what they 
are told and know to be the demands of the 21st century for a new 
kind of education for all students not only without these infrastruc- 
ture components that are absolutely essential, but also with great 
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desire to have knowledge about how to educate children better, and 
very little access to the kind of knowledge that they need. 

I get into, as Vm sure all of the people on this panel do, dozens 
and dozens of schools every year, in a variety of capacities, and 
there is a hunger for strategies, for answers, for approaches on the 
part of teachers and other school workers, as well as parents and 
community-based organizations, that simply is not going to be satis- 
fied until we begin to invest in both developing the kinds of knowl- 
edge that can be useful to them to a greater extent and getting it 
out there. And we really need both the strategies to support the 
infrastructure of the schools and those that are going to build their 
capacity to do the right thing for kids. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. 

Dr. Comer, your model has gotten a lot of widespread exposure. I 
just wondered, how many times have you been offered Federal 
funding for any part of your program? 

Dr. Comer. Never. 

Chairman Owens. Never? 

Dr. Comer. Actually, NIMH, during one period— but it s interest- 
ing, also, the funding that we received was from the center that 
was developed to address minority group issues— that's the only 
time that we were ever funded by a Federal agency. 

Chairman Owens. You never applied, did you? 

Dr. Comer. I applied constantly. And only private foundations 
have we ever been funded by, significantly, over 23 years. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. 

Mr. Ballenger? 

Mr. Ballenger. That's a most embarrassing statement, for some- 
body that's supposedly in Congress to serve the people, to learm. 
The Federal Government does not have a primary role of assisting 
in education, because this is a responsibility for States and local 
communities and parents. However, I think OERI is probably one 
of the better issues that I am involved in. 

I think the research Institute, if it could— and I would love to 
have your opinion should replicate parental involvement. 

I can remember a husband and wife, in my own home town, who 
had very little education. Their children went on to become suc- 
cessful mcluding: a vice president of IBM, three school teachers, 
and a lawyer. Somehow, we should look to parents like this I don't 
know whether parents like this continue to exist today. I know you 
mentioned that in schools, the parental involvement is necessary. I 
would like your opinion on replicating this. 

I have no confidence in the Federal Government's ability to ac- 
complish anything. I think it's the individuals that have to do it.^ It 
appears that we can help by giving more money, but what you're 
doing is, obviously, more important than what we're doing, at least 
as far as I'm concerned. 

Dr. Comer. Let me point out a couple things. One is that prior to 
the 1950s, and even now, but prior to the 1950s, there were many 
such families. Almost all of the middle class black community 
today had similar kinds of experiences and families and people. It 
was after the 1950s, because of the younger education of large 
numbers of blacks who came out of rural areas and then into 
urban areas, and the effects of urbanization and so on, that the 
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strength of the black family, the black communities, really dimin- 
ished because of these circumstances, and people were locked out of 
th-c economic and social system. But there were many such fami- 
lies. 

There are still many parents wh , with just a little help from 
mainstream institutions, can do a great deal At least nine of the 
parents who were working in our school program, who started 
working with their children in the school program, who were un- 
dereducated, not functioning well, many of them depressed, got in- 
volved in the school program, went back and Hnished high school, 
went on to college, and are now professional people themselves. 

There are many of them who were able to leave the school pro- 
gram and go out and take jobs out in the community that they had 
felt they couldn't manage. They didn't have the confidence. They 
didn't have the skills. They got involved in the school program, 
learned how to do that and gain the confidence, and then went out 
and were able to function. 

There are many people who with just a little opportunity to 
interact with mainstream people in a respectful kind of way, and 
mainstream systems, could then function adequately. And I think 
that if we could support such programs, we would get much, much 
higher production. 

Mr. Ballenger. Next time you apply, ask me to help. Til be glad 
to. 

Dr. Comer. Good. 

Mr. Ballenger. Dr. Darling-Hammond, my wife and I as busin- 
esspeople in my hometown in North Carolina the unemployment 
has beens 3 percent or less for the last 15 to 20 years, began look- 
ing for people that we could find that would go to work. We found 
that the day lack of care was one of the major factors that kept 
welfare mothers from working. 

So we set up a developmental day care center that was mostly 
supported by private funds with a little Title XX and State money. 
And, eventually, we enabled the mothers to work. However, we dis- 
covered that we couldn't get them off of welfare without their 
losing Medicaid. As a result, we worked out an insurance program 
with the local businesspeople, guaranteeing some minimum insur- 
ance. With the support of the United Fund, we cut our day care 
cost to $30 a week. We ate the difference so that these mothers 
could go to work. 

The basic point is we finally took all the government programs 
that were available and made them work the way we wanted them 
to. I discovered that Head Start, although it is an excellent pro- 
gram, puts my little day care business out of business. If you have 
the opportunity of implementing a Head Start program or paying 
to have a little bit of day care, most would pick up Head Start. 

That's the reason the Federal Government is helpful in some 
cases. Programs that are worthwhile are identified and chosen to 
receive funds, instead of Congress designating how and where 
funds will be used. 

Let me ask you, if I may, is there really an effort in our educa- 
tional system at the present time for at-risk students? Aside from 
special efforts that the group here knows about, overall, is there an 
educational effort for at-risk students? 
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Ms. Darling-Hammond. There are, as you've suggested, many, 
many, many programs here, there, and the other place, patching 
together— reallv a patchwork quilt of supports for at-risk students 
by all kinds of people and all kinds of communities doing heroic 
work. 

What we don't really have is a well-developed infrastructure 
there. The safety net is really shredded for students; in many, 
many commuaities, that's necessary. The Federal education fund- 
ing declines when—Federal education funds used to be about 12 
percent of all funds, now they're down to, I guess, 6 or 7 percent — 
mostly came out of poor rural areas and central cities, through pro- 
grams that were really part of that infrastructure and safety net 
for students. 

Early childhood education is one— I wouldn't worry about a day 
care center going out of business. There is such a demand that we 
can't satisfy 

Mr. Ballenger. If you can't pay then you're in trouble. 

Ms. Darling-Hammond, [continuing] we need both the early 
childhood day care centers and the early childhood programs like 
Head Start, which only serves about a third of the students who 
are eligible for those services, and then all of the other pieces of 
the infrastructure, the mental health teams that are necessary to 
glue the social service agency and the school services as well. We 
don't have that, at this point in time, in any kind of good shape. 
And we need to rebuild that, along with supporting the heroic ef- 
forts of people in programs across the country. 

Mr. Ballenger. Mr. Geiger, I thought I would add that you rep- 
resent an organization that has a great deal to say about these 
issues and the program that just came out. I recognize that we've 
had discussions about testing, but I've never been able to ask the 
NEA how they felt about that effort by the new Secretary', of using 
testing as a measurement of success, or how it'g going to be used. 

Mr. Geiger. Pick up Sunday's Washington Post and read my edi- 
torial; it was all on testing. What it says 

Mr. Ballenger. I live in Hickory, North Carolina, I didnot have 
an opportunity to review the Sunday Post. I'll look for your article. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Geiger. [continuing] what it said was this country does not 
need another paper and pencil test. Any teacher will tell you they 
test kids, already, too many times during the course of this year. 

But I do believe this country could put in place a good assess- 
ment process which might have as part of it a paper and pencil 
test, but there's a lot of other things that you better get from kids, 
like a portfolio and so on. But if we move in that direction, then 
somebody had better wave a magic wand and get rid of the multi- 
tude of tests that teachers now have to give. Because most elemen- 
tary teachers will tell you that in somewhere between 10 and 20 
days out of the course of the school year they give a test. 

I do want to respond to the other question you asked Dr. Linda 
Darling-Hammond though, because one of the problems that we 
have— and it's all right to say this, but if we're going to say it, then 
we can't continue to compare ourselves to other countries on test 
scores and education and so on. Remember, this is the only coun- 
try, except for South Africa, that does not have health care for all 
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of its citizens. And we keep saying the reason we don't have it is 
it's not the Federal Government's responsibility, that's the respon- 
sibility of the States and locals. 

When we talk about preschool and day care, most industrialized 
countries don't even quibble over whether its the mother's job to 
raise the children until age 5, they simply start formal schooling at 
age 3 or 4. And if we're going to compete with the other countries, 
then we can't keep saying, ^We have a national crisis, but it's the 
local and States' responsibility to take care of that." 

So this country is going to have to wrestle with health care— 12 
million children have no health care, 37 million Americans have 
no health care— we have to wrestle with where only the 20 percent 
or 25 percent eligible for Head Start are going because we don't 
fund it, when most other industrial 

By the way, Sweden, this fall, will begin formal education for 
children at age 18 months. Now, I don't, for one minute, recom- 
mend that. But one ought not to be surprised that the children 
from Sweden score higher in international test scores than do the 
children of the United States. 

Mr. Ballenger. Let me pick up on that, if I may, because you 
hit a nerve. The basic thing, and the sad part about it is that, in 
this country we measure everything by the financial efforts of gov- 
ernment. I've always felt that if you add all of the money that the 
Federal, State, and local governments put into education, we spend 
more per child than anybody else does, but we don't produce any- 
thing. 

Mr. Geiger. Yes. 

Mr. Ballenger. We also have the most expensive medicine in 
the world, and yet we don't cover 37 million people. The system is 
out of whack. We throw money at everything and nothing comes 
out of it. 

Mr. Gordon. First of all, we spend more money on cosmetics and 
dog food than any other country, too. This is the richest country in 
the world. I would not compare our educational system to any 
other country by the number of dollars that we spend per child be- 
cause we, simply, are the richest country in the world. 

I do think, in all fairness, that there is something to be said that 
45 years ago we told a country called Japan that they could not 
have a military, and so they didn't. And they decided, **Well, shoot, 
if we can't have a military, we'll spend our money on our roads 
and on our health care and on our education system," and prob- 
ably a couple of them were even snickering to themselves saying, 
**and if everything works out all ',45 years from now we'll buy 
Los Angeles and New York.*' And one ought not to be surprised. 

I don t think one can look at the dollars we spend. I think one 
has to look at the priorities that we've established. And I have no 
problems with the priority of a military, but we can't compare 
what we're doing, educationally, to Japan when they spend hardly 
any money on the military and we spend $300 billion a year. 

I think it's the priorities. It's the health care, it's the preschool 
day care, it's the pregnant mothers in this country that don't have 
care at all; that doesn't happen in those other countries. That's, I 
think, what we have to look at. 

Mr. Ballenger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. 
Mr. Serrano? 

Mr. Serrano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Geiger, your comments before this round anticipate my 
statement and my concern, so I will— having the relationship and 
the past work experience and the respect I have for teachers— Fm 
going to be very careful not to be misquoted here. 

Part of my concern about this issue, in general, education in this 
country, and the work that this Institute may carry out in particu- 
lar is that, I really do not want researchers coming back to tell nie 
what I already know. If they tell me that conditions in certain 
neighborhoods are horrendous, I already know that. If they tell me 
that there are some parents that are either unwilling or not capa- 
ble of knowing how to help their children, I already know that. If 
you tell me that people come speaking another language and, 
therefore, have a problem, I know that too. I know all of these 
things. 

And while I know that they are important, what I am asking is 
maybe for us to hang on to the most important part— perhaps the 
only important part in my biased opinion— of the President's edu- 
cation statement, is when he said, "Let's reinvent the wheel" 
Maybe what I want is researchers telling me and, a national policy 
that says, **In spite of the fact that we have got serious troubles 
outside the classroom, let us understand that that is the problem, 
and then go ahead and invent an education system that deals 
inside the classroom." 

Now again, at the expense of sounding melodramatic, we do that 
at times. We knew we had to get Saddam out of Kuwait. It is a 
poor example because we left a mess, but that is what we knew we 
had to do. And we did it well. And whether you supported it, or 
were in disagreement as I and the chairman were, you cannot deny 
the fact that it was done well and almost cleanly. We knew we had 
to find Noriega in Panama. That is not an easy place to find some- 
one if they get lost in the mountainside, but we found him. 

And we know what the problems are, and we keep getting back 
statements— and this Institute may do the same thing— that will 
come back and say, "Parents are incapable; they do not care. No 
father at home. Lack of money." I know that. 

Are we capable, in this country, number one, of reinventing the 
wheel like the President suggests, and educating children in spite 
of all these problems, or accepting that this is a probleni? And sec- 
ondly, how does this Chairman and this committee and its ranking 
member make sure that in any legislative language that we write 
for the creation of an institute, clearly states, do not hire anyone 
who will come back and tell us what we already know." 

Mr. Geiger. Sir, we don't have to create anything, in my mind, 
to do what needs to be done in this country. We need to take a look 
at what Dr. Comer is doing in his schools, which, by the way, costs 
money. We need to take a look at the health care of children in 
this country, which, by the way, costs money— maybe it doesn't, I 
see it just went up to 12.3 percent of gross national product. And 
you're right; we have the worst health care of many of the indus- 
trial nations. Tm not smart enough to crack that one. 
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We need to make sure that there are somewhere between 15 and 
18 children, no more than that, in any kindergarten through third 
grade class anyplace in the United States and, especially, in our 
inner cities; that costs money. But we will do what needs to be 
done because this country is not going to face up to that issue; I am 
convinced of that. 

And the one thing that the research, I believe, will show is that 
the programs like Dr, Comer has are successful, but to duplicate 
them— you listened to all the people he talked about which were 
auxiliary, and talked about the at-risk schools that we have going 
which deal with small class size. In my mind, what has to be done 
by and laiige, if it deals with the health of kids, nutrition of kids, 
low classes at the early elementary grades, is going to cost money. 
I don t see this country facing up to that issue at this point. 

Mr. Serrano. Well, I, personally, do not have any problems with 
how much money we put in education, I risked, for 17 years, wreck- 
ing up a political career by saying I will spend whatever you put in 
front of me. I imagine I can tell my colleagues, 10, 15 years from 
now, ''If my time comes, beware. I will spend whatever money has 
to be spent on education," That is the greatest investment in this 
society. 

But even though we continue to fight over the expenditure of 
money, my question still remains. Are we capable of creating a 
system and putting a price tag on it that does not speak to every- 
thing that surrounds the school and speaks to the school as the 
world by itself? That is what I want, because, let me tell you some- 
thing, there are, in my community, the poorest district in the 
Nation, children who come from two-parent homes, children who 
come from parents who have graduated from high school, and they 
are two years behind in reading. 

Now, is it contagious? You cannot blame the family. In that case, 
if you are going to compare it to another family, f oi too long, I 
thmk, what we nave done is told the truth, in saying that there are 
conditions that create the situation in the classroom, and you are 
talking about someone who worked in the classroom. But that is 
not what I want to hear anymore. I want us to find a solution to 
the problem as it exists. 

We found a solution on going to moon, and there were obsta- 
cles—they may not have been as difficult as a local drug pusher — 
but there were obstacles. We got to the moon before the time that 
we were supposed to get to the moon. And we have done other 
things. 

Why cannot we seem to do this one? Is it a lack of knowledge in 
this country? Is there a lack of politics? Is it that the people who 
most suffer are the ones who have the least political power, or do 
we wait until it hits Beverly Hills and then we solve it? Or do we 
stop it now? 

Ms. Darung-Hammond. Could I 

Mr. Serrano, Sure, please. 

Ms. Darling-Hammond. As a researcher who spends a lot of 
time in schools trying to answer those kind of questions, I would 
hope that this kind of an institute would do certain things that 
aren't being done now. For example, I'm now working in a school 
in East Harlem that has a zero percent drop-out rate, in a commu- 
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nity that has a 60 to 70 percent drop-out rate, that sends kids on to 
good colleges and universities, that does a variety of things that 
many people say can't be done with the kids in that community 
and 80 on and so forth and aren't done in many other schools. 

What people in many other schools want to know is: How do 
they do that? What is it that they do that produces those out- 
comes? The work that Dr. Comer has done and the work that Ron 
Edmonds did when he documented effective schools that worked in 
communities where schools normally didn't work, is all part of a 
process of trying to build a knowledge base— this is how some 
schools do what other schools aren't doing. What would you need to 
have happen to have that help elsewhere? 

The problem, however, is that there's very little support for that 
kind of research. My work is not funded by the Federal Govern- 
ment, either. Neither was that of many other people who are 
trying to answer those questions. There's very little support for the 
dissemination of the research so that other people can get a hold of 
it and use it. There's no support for the demonstration and devel- 
opment projects that would then show how it could be done some- 
where else— the lessons that we've learned here, how they could be 
transported to schools here, here, and here. 

The educational research enterprise has been, essentially, in a 
shambles for years. You can't get a project going and finished and 
disseminated in a reasonable fashion such that that kind of knowl- 
edge can be spread around. So the point certainly shouldn't be for 
research to come back and say, well, there are all these problems 
and, you know, that's why schools are failing. 

But we have to build some kind of capacity, as we have mvested 
in doing in some other areas in our Nation, for documenting what s 
working, how it works, and then getting that spread around, and I 
think that's really the goal of what we re talking about here. And 
it's a discouraging thing to be on the end of the table wat<;hing the 
ruined lives of the kids who should be achieving. It's discouraging 
to be on the end where there's so much to be done to help point 
directions and also the lack of continuity in that enterprise to do 
that. 

A lot of kids who should be doing a lot better than they are 
aren't going to get the kind of education they need until we get 
about the business of tilling that soil. 

Dr. Comer. May I respond to that also? 

I think we know enough— there's still a lot more to learn - but 
we know enough to make it possible for almost all of our young 
people to succeed. Dissemination and support for dissemination are 
a very big part of making that happen. 

But beyond that, there is still a tremendous amount of resistance 
in our society, in a number of places, to success for poor children 
and success for minority-group children. And we're also going to 
have to address that, because there's still a mind-set in this coun- 
try that, "Wo'll get by. We used to do it a long time ago, and we 11 
get by now in the same way." 

And there are large numbers of people who don't understand 
that times have changed, and we're not going \x) get by, because if 
you don't have an educated population, you, at least, have to have 
one that has the social skills and capacities to operate. But you 
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need both. You need education and social skills, and that requires 
development; it requires support. 

You have communities that lack the infrastructure that will 
make that possible. For families, you have families that aren't sup- 
ported in ways, and they need to be locked into systems that will 
support them. That's going to take money, and in order to get the 
money, you're going to have to have the support of the community, 
and that's going to take some political leadership on top of what- 
ever else we do here. 

But I think that an institute, such as the one you're talking 
about, can provide the kind of information, can provide the kind of 
support that would, then, provide the ammunition for the political 
leadership. 

Mr. Serrano. Thank you. 

Chairman Owens. Dr. Gordon? 

Mr. Gordon. There are two or three pieces that I would like to 
pick up to comment on, and I want to speak carefully because I 
don't want to appear to be in essential disagreement. 

When Mr. Geiger suggested that there are some real problems 
out in our society that we've got to attend to, I think he said, 
before it will work, I think and hope he was trying to stress the 
importance of those extraeducational problems. 

Coming back to Mr. Serrano^s observation, we would hope that 
even in the presence of those problems, we can help education to 
function more effectively than it presentlv does. And since I, for 
one, don't have the confidence that we will move as quickly on the 
political, economic, and broad social problems, I kind of lean 
toward Mr. Serrano's bias that we've got to work harder at making 
education work despite those. 

But I would not by any means, want to be counted among those 
who would support things as they are in that extraeducational en- 
vironment, because they are actually immoral^ and we've clearly 
got to change them. 

Second point: As good and as effective as, my friend Jim Comer's 
work is, I think when we talk to him quietly, he worries about 
being more effective. He doesn't argue that he's got the solution to 
our problem. He is moving us ahead. 

I would hope that we don't look so enthusiasticallv at those 
pieces in the society that are working fairly effectively that we 
decide that we don't need to know any more, because the fact is, 
with respect to education in our country, we are in trouble in a 
number of areas, not just in the persons who are thought of as 
being at-risk. 

I don't know whether you're familiar with a little book that's 
called "Valley Girls,*' but it's a book written about some teenage 
women on the West Coast, coming out of middle-income families, 
who are essentially ignorant despite the fact that they've gone 
through school. And I don't have to go to Los Angeles to find them. 

All across the country I see education not working as well as it 
ought to work and as well as it could work for us. I think that we 
need to generate answers to those kinds of questions. Even as we 
support the Jim Comers of the world, we have to enable them to 
improve upon what they're doing and to investigate problems that, 
maybe, they haven't even looked at. 
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Third point: Two of the consultants you have had this morning 
have commented on the fact that the U.S. government has not sup- 
ported their work. That's a story that, I think, has real implica- 
tions for this new Institute and for the education research commu- 
nity in general. 

I dont think it is just because they are ethnic minorities, al- 
though that happens to be the experience of most of the ethnic mi- 
nority research scientists that I know, that they have found it diffi- 
cult to get support from our government. I think it may relate, in 
part, to one of the points that I address in my paper for you. And 
that is the narrower perspective that the research establishment 
brings to bear on research and what they will support. 

Before Dr. Comer and I became colleagues, I used to sit on panels 
in Washington, and his work came before them. And the reason he 
wasn't funded, at least the explicit reason he wasn't funded, wasn't 
because he was black. They claimed that he wasn't doing the kind 
of research that that research community wanted to support. 

Now, some years lat^r, I hope they have the wisdom to see their 
error. But if we create another Institute that goes on doing re- 
search like we've always done, in the way that we've always dorp 
it, looking for the people who have already gotten their stars lOr 
doing research, we aren't going to get to some of these problems. 
We're going to have to have an institute that's willing to go out 
and take chances on folk who are doing things differently, who see 
things differently. 

I think it was Keuhn who suggests that we get changes in our 
knowledge. We get changes in the way in which we understand 
things because some people see them in a different way. And, evi- 
dently, my colleagues on the review panels didn't have the insight 
to appreciate the different way in which Jim Comer saw the prob- 
lem that he was asking them for money for. I don't want another 
institute that makes that kind of mistake. 

Chairman Owens. I think that's a fitting point in this panel. Ex- 
cellent. 

Thank you very much. If you have any further comments, we 
would appreciate, your submitting them, in writing, in the next ten 
days. We reserve the right to submit to you any questions we may 
have which would further clarify your testimony. I do appreciate 
your taking the time out of your busy schedule to appear today. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. bALLENGER. Mr. Geiger? They gave me this. 

Mr. Geiger. Yes, I saw that. 

Mr. Ballenger. They don't want you to know I can't read. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Ueiger. Is that okay? ' 

Mr. Ballenger. Yes. For sure, it's fine. 

Chairman Owens. Our next panel consists of Dr. Todd Stroh- 
menger, Director, Rural Small Schools Program, Appalachia Edu- 
cational Laborato^ in Charleston, West Virginia; Dr. Laura 
Rendon, Associate Professor, Adult Higher and Community College 
BMucation, North Carolina State University; Dr. Shirley McBay, 
the President of Quality Education of Ntmorities Network; and Dr. 
Rubv Thompson, the Professor of School of Education, Clark Atlan- 
ta University. 

{Hi 
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Please be seated. 

Mr. Ballenger. Mr. Chairman, I would like to apologize to my 
compatriot from North Carolina State University but I've got an 
airplane to catch. 

Chairman Owens. We're going to yield to Mr. Ballenger for a 
special statement. 

Mr. Ballenger. I would just like to say that having lived in Ra- 
leigh for 12 years, as member of th\j State legislature, one of our 
most outstanding educational institutions is North Carolina State 
University, and I'm glad you were invited to be a member of this 
panel. 

Ms. Rendon. Thank you. 

Mr. Ballenger. And I apologize for having to leave. 
Chairman Owens. We'll begin with Dr. Todd Strohmenger. 

STATEMENT OF TODD STROHMENGEk, DIRECTOR, RURAL SMALL 
SCHOOLS PROGRAM, APPALACHIA EDUCATIONAL LABORATO- 
RY, CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA; LAURA RENDON, ASSOCI- 
ATE PROFESSOR, ADULT HIGHER AND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
EDUCATION, NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY, RALEIGH, 
NORTH CAROLINA; SHIRLEY MCBAY, PRESIDENT, QUALITY 
EDUCATION FOR MINORITIES NETWORK, WASHINGTON, DC; 
AND RUBY THOMPSON, PROFESSOR, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
CLARK ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

Mr. Strohmenger. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, as a Director of the Rural Small Schools Program, AEL, in 
Charleston, West Virginia and as Co-director of the Educational 
Resources Information Center, affectionately known as ERIC, a 
clearinghouse on early education in small schools, I am quite 
pleased to give this testimony regarding the need for a proposed In- 
stitute For Education of At-Risk Students, particulary those stu- 
dents in rural America. 

You have my written testimony and statements, and I would like 
to highlight some of the content. First, I would like to make four 
specific points. One, there are large populations of at-risk students 
in rural America. Second, there are similarities and differences in 
at-risk in the urban and rural context. Third, the numerous cate- 
gorical programs now funded are not as effective as they could be. 
And fourth, the proposed Institute for the Education of At-Risk 
Students can provide the catalyst needed to effectively deal with 
the at-risk crisis in American education. 

Sometimes there's a confusion in defining what we mean by 
'Vural." One of the experts said that, 'If you think you're rural, 
you are rural." Of course, that's not a very workable definition. In 
dealing with data and statistics, we find that metro versus nonme- 
tro is the most common way of approaching, and some of the 
things I say may refer to that. 

One of the things, as we look at that rural America, that's obvi- 
ous is that we have diversity of people, of terrain, of economic ac- 
tivity. For example, Arizona reservations of the Navahos are quite 
different than those we find on the Mississippi Delta. The eastern 
Kentucky mountains and coal regions are quite different than the 
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farmlands of Iowa. And the mountains of Montana are very much 
different than the Finger Lake regions of New York. 

On the other hand, there are commonalities and conditions in 
rural America that contribute to the at-risk problem. One of them 
is poverty. The poverty rates in rural America are equal to center 
cities' 18 percent. The poverty rate among rural minority groups 
sometimes is higher than urban minority groups. There is econom- 
ic decline. Rural should not be equated with farming. Fewer than 8 
percent of the rural people engage in farming. 

They have a narrow economic base in rural communities which 
makes them sensitive to the national-international economic 
change. Failure of the single major economic activity in the com- 
munity can be disastrous. The impact is far greater than that in a 
metropolitan, diverse economy. 

For example, the extractive and small industry jobs that were 
considered the saviors of some rural areas in the 1960s and 19708 
are now in decline, and the at-risk problem in many rural areas is 
exploding. 

A unique at-risk problem in some rural schools is the stereo- 
typing of poor or different students, the hillers versus the creekers, 
or, ''He's from up the hollow," or ''she's one of them." Being differ- 
ent in a small community is more obvious than in urban areas 
with the concentrations of ethnic or other at-risk students; at least 
they have peers. 

The rural schools have problems that often contribute or create 
at-risk conditions. For example, the matter of finance: most rural 
areas have low tax bases; they spend a higher percentage of their 
money for transportation; the per people formulas of States are not 
quite equitable in many cases. For example, our neighboring State 
of Virginia, just last Friday, joined the long list of States in this 
country under litigation regarding equitable financing for their 
schools. 

Scarce populations, long distances, and terrain make offering 
services to at-risk students many times difficult and expensive. An- 
other problem is small size. The nonmetro high school, on average, 
is about half the size of the metro high school. Many times they 
lack the critical mass for efficiently meeting curriculum demands 
of the School Reform Movement. The answer is not always large 
schools and consolidation, but many times the terrain and dis- 
tances make it very difficult. 

On the other hand, we have technology that seems to have some 
promise to resolving this particular problem, distance learning, 
computers on-line, and so on. I happen to have a series of library 
networks and technology in southeastern Virginia, as well as 
Alaska village and some Indian reservations, that seem to be meet- 
ing the problem and actually are meeting the problem of scarce li- 
brary resources for students and teachers, alike, in very rural, 
small, and mme poor schools. 

The at-risk problem has some common elements in both urban 
and rural settings. For example, at-risk conditions are usually de- 
velopmental; they're not the result of events or conditions at one 
stage of a child's life. Short-term programs seldom cuve the at-risk 
student. 
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In addition, there are no ^^one size fits all" programs for dealing 
with at-risk. There is a need, not just for adopting programs, but 
for adapting programs to fit the various context in which they 
might be used. 

The proposed Institute for the Education of At-Risk Students can 
provide the catalyst, as I mentioned, that's needed to make existing 
programs more effective. First, they can develop models for coordi- 
nation of a variety of programs that we find now in the various 
agencies in development departments. Perhaps it can develop ways 
to combine programs to deal with the family, the community, and 
the school facets of at-risk. Many times we see at-riek in the school 
as only a symptom of what's going on in the community and the 
home. 

We can search for ways to provide sustained support of at-risk 
students through the various developmental stages they pass. 

We can provide long-term research and development. I would 
like to point out that at AEL we had, in the late 1960s and 19708, 
what we called a home-oriented preschool program. After it was 
administered, 500 children were compared to control group chil- 
dren for 20 years, and we found significant gains of these program 
children in education and employment. 

Along with that, there are now boxes and boxes of research and 
activities and ideas just waiting to be mined and developed into 
proven, effective programs based upon what we have learned. 
When the funding stopped, the development stopped. 

The Institute would provide bottom-up R&D rather than the typ- 
ical top^own of telling people what you ought to do. We need to 
involve persons in institutions with backgrounds matching the 
target audiences. We need to use the 24 American Indian tribal col- 
leges, the 114 Historically Black Ck)lleges and Universities, the 10 
Regional Laboratories across the country, and the numerous insti- 
tutions working with rural schools and communities to find solu- 
tions. 

We need researchers, program developers, and programs adapt- 
ers that are sensitive to the needs of the total child; that under- 
stand the total context family, community, and school; and are ac- 
cepted in families, communities, and schools as they work. 

Other than the rural initiative of the Regional Laboratories, 
there has been no comprehensive R&D approach to the rural at- 
risk population and problem. This Institute would supplement the 
work being done in the rural initiative, to provide the much needed 
major attack on the at-risk crisis in rural America. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Todd Strohmenger follows:] 
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Introduction 

The Appalachla Educational Laboratory (AEL) Is pleased to give the 
following testimony, at the invitation of the Subcommittee, about hov best to 
Beet the educational needs of disadvantaged, icopoverished, and handicapped 
students in rural America (now generally characterized as "at-risk students"). 
This terffl--ln contrast to others--ref lects the understanding that 
disadvantaged, impoverished, or handicapped students share certain 
couonalities (risks in life and other qualities, as veil). 

AEL's Venue 

AEL brings to this testimony the conviction that good schooling should 
result in substantial benefits to society— to faailies, couunities, states, 
and the nation as a vhole--and not simply to the individual. Our recognition 
of the commonalities of risk and our understanding of the Ifflplicatlons for the 
idea of **coinmunlty" is at the heart of the testimony that follows. 

Ue are particularly concerned that those of us who care for ihe fate of 
children reclaim a sense of the wholeness that binds us to those in our 
various communities who are "at risk." Such communities, incidentally, 
include not only the family, school, neighborhood, and nation, but also the 
world o{ ideas. Lacking a vision of such communities, we risk what makes us 
huaan* These children may be at risk because ve are at risk. 

AEL's Background 

AEL is a nonprofit corporation whose staff have worked for more than 25 
years vith Appalachian educators to develop, from a research base, approaches 
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to the educational dilemmas that beset the Impoverished area of the nation 
where ve live. 

Examples of AEL's work, beginning in the late 1960s, include the 
development of voluntary Educational Cooperatives, many of which continue in 
existence to this day. Original work has also focused on involving parents in 
their children's education. Project HOPE--Home-Oriented Preschool Education- 
is one such example that Involved extended work among rural communities, with 
rural people serving both as the target group fin^ as participant researchers. 
AEL»s Bxperience-Based Career Education (EBCE) program, developed In the 
1970s, continues to be used in rural areas of the nation. 

Two relatively recent developments have built on the Lab»s long-standing 
interest In rural, culturally different, and disadvantaged student 
populations. Prom 1987 to 1990, under the Rural Education Initiative 
established by Congress, AEL conducted a variety of rural education projects 
for the U.S. Department of Education. The work begun in that initiative 
continues In our current five-year commitment to serve as one of 10 Regional 
Educational Laboratories under contract from the U.S. Department of Education. 
AEL has also, since 1988, operated the ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education 
and Small Schools (ERIC/CRESS). ERIC/CRESS abstracts and synthesizes the 
educational literature on American Indians and Alaska Natives, Mexican 
Americans, migrants, outdoor education, rural education, and small schools. 

AEL»« staff bring to their work a wide variety of backgrounds as child 
advocates, teachers, school administrators, and higher education faculty. 
Most of us, moreover, are parents; and ome of us trace our concern for 
education to our care for our own children. Bui, more generally, all of us 
are students of the ends and means of education. 
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No one has all the answers to the questions that are part of the effort 
to develop effective mass education, and AEL--both as an organization and as a 
site for individuals* professional vork-.is hardly an exception to this rule. 
We are, however, gratified to share wilh the Subconmittee our collective view 
of the complex issue of how to serve well those disadvantaged, Impoverished, 
and handicapped students who live in rural areas of this nation. 
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EXECUTIVE SUHHARY 



AEL's oral ftnd written testimony today Is directed toward establishing 

the need for a qualitatively different approach to serving at-risk children 

and youth, especially those In rural areas. Ve warrant this need by answering 
five critical questions; 

(1) Vho needs rural America? 

(2) Are children at risk in rural America? 

(3) DonU rural schools face fewer problems than urb-in schools? 
(A) ArenU there already a raft of programs for at-risk students? 
(5) What advantages night the proposed National Institute for At-Risk 



Vho needs rural America ? Our answer to this question is the one on 
which the remaining four are predicated. It is the key question of meaning, 
purpose, and value. Our answer is that ve all need rural Aaerlca. 

Nonetheless, some people night argue-^indeed, have argued--that what Is 
rural about Ainerlca is not very important. Moreover, much of what is done to 
rural America seems to reflect this position. 

AEL believes, on the contrary, that rural Aincrica Is part of a whole 
that is neaningful only when Meaningful distinctions of culture and place are 
preserved. One of the reasons rural schools have been unable to serve rural 
America better Is that most of them are not very sensitive to local contexts. 
Rather, historians of education tell us, these schools are the results of a 
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long battle to extend a '*one-best-systetn'* into often hostile territory. For 
the nost part, local comaunities lost the battles. 

Today more Is at stake In rural America than just a system of schooling. 
Ways of life and ways of thinking and acting are jeopardized. Only a few 
educators are asking the questions that would help rural schools to nurture 
authentic distinctions of culture and place. In the rush to see students 
**acquire^ the tools of literacy and nuneracy, schools seldom get students to 
consider the questions of seaning, purpose, and value that ultimately depend 
on understanding vho ve are and where ve cose froa. This is a critique it 
applies equally to urban and rural schools, of course. 

But the attractive features of rural life--5olitud«, the closeness of 
the natural world, kinship with neighbors, and the opportunity to see things 
vhole--may involve on enduring aeaning for the various couunities we inhabit. 
These communities include those we Inhabit in reality and those we inhabit in 
our thoughts. One of the missions of education Is to make possible the 
necesssary connections that constitute such meaning. Ve do not seem to be 
doing that very well at present. 

Therefore, A£L hopes that plans for the Institute can encompass studies 
of the meaning, purpose, and substantive values vlthout vhich schooling 
lapleaents no Mission at all. 

Are children at risk in rural America ? They certainly are. Poverty, or 
low socioeconomic status, brings with it a host of risks for children and 
youth. Throughout rural Areas of the country-'whlch are inhabited by about 23 
percent of the nation's residents--poverty rates equal those in the nation's 
central cities (about 18 percent). Horeover, poverty among rural minority 
groups is often higher than among urban minority groups. While most of the 
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rural poor are white, rural poverty is ■ost aeverc asonK rural ■Inorlty 
groups. For example, the poverty rate among rural African Americans and 
Aaerlcan Indians Is about three tlaes what It Is among rural whites. 

Further, economic restructuring has severely Jeopardized rural America's 
economic base in natural resources. The Jobs most frequently replacing lost 
Jobs bring lower wages and fewer benefits to rural workers. Given this gloomy 
profile, the great Irony is that the potential for rural economic growth now-- 
amidst this growing economic crlsls--ls said to be the "attractiveness** of 
some rural areas as places to live and visit, 

Don't rutal schools face fewe r problems than urban schools ? They face 
Just as many problems, Some resemble urban problems, and some are unique to 
rural schools. Demographers forecast a crisis of growing risk, and the 
outlook for rural areas is as sobering as It is for central cities. Like 
central city schools, rural schools are challenged by this crisis. 

But rural schools also face problems that differ from those faced by 
urban schools. Sparse population, long distances, and I'ough terrain are 
features unique to rural districts. Yet the unworkable expectation persists 
that rural schools should, to the minutest detail, resemble urban schools. 
This inappropriate expectation limits what rural schools might otherwise be 
able to do. 

Rural school finance, moreover, is Inequitable. This fact Is attested 
to by litigation brought nationwide by rural districts against state funding 
formulas. Rural schools cannot do aore with less. Earlier this month, for 
example, the Texas legislature ended a long ordeal by redistributing funds 
from wealthier school districts and directing such funds to poorer (largely 
rural) districts. 
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Rural schools must also face an additional legacy of dysfunction 
peculiar to them alone. College-going rates among rural students aie 
comparatively low. Nonethelesi» the beat educated students aigrate to urban 
areas in seaxch of better jobs. In fact, the gap between rural and urban 
poverty is greatest aaong the best educated. Thus, even vhen rural schools 
succeed vith students, they sees to fail the coBsunitles in vhich they are 
located. This legacy of "outtaigration** has had long-term damaging effect on 
local ccffltsunities . 

Aren*t there already a raft of programs for at-risk students? There 
are I and they make an important contribution, Ve have many good programs for 
particular groups, administered by particular offices, operating on differing 
regulatory bases. But coordination, leadership, and responsiveness are 
lacking. 

For that reason, concerted effort, too, is lost to us. And failing to 
make joint efforts, ve lose a vision of the whole. Ue forget that in 
educating children whose families, communities, and schools face unusual 
difficulties, we are not just seeking to forestall catastrophe. Rather, if ve 
sav the whole, we might realize that the education of "at-risk" students needs 
to reclaim a vision of the shared experience--the community--of vhich ve 
intend these young people to be a part. The will and wisdos of the students 
we are now calling "at-risk" must not be lostj if it is lost, we diminish our 
shared experience, and we jeopardize th*' future of things that matter most. 

Everything ve do--as educators, parents, and fellow human beings--should 
Involve that realization. Good education is more than directing "services" at 
Isolated persons. It is building connections--of knowledge, responsibility, 
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and vill--aRiong us all. This happens in some schools and classroons even now. 
But it should happen nore often, and among nore of our students. 

V hat advantages might the proposed ^ nsU W^^ offer ? Ve believe the 
proposed National Inst^itute for the Education of At-Risk Students can provide 
leadership and coordination to meet the ctisis of growing risk. It can 
provide long-term attention^ insulated fron political partisanship, to meet 
this crisis by responding carefully to the diversity of contexts in which risk 
eaerges. 

Some observers are concerned that recent educational reforms, for 
example, seem to assume tha^ all schools, and the families and communities 
they serve, are much alike. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Children come of age (that Is, undergo their education) in the contexc of 
particular families, comuunitles, and schools. Schools aust respond to this 
diversity if they are to enact a meaningful mission. 

Hany dedicated people are working to this end already in rural areasi 
such dedication Is even traditional in many rural cc ^gnities. But these 
efforts need videspread, long-tera support. And they need to involve 
institutions and people with the background to understand the particular, 
diverse contexts in which rural and urban children — notably Including minority 
children--live and through which they come of age. 



This Si JMry provides a quick revlev of our full vtltten 
testiiiony. The full testiaony, vhich follows, docuaents 
and explains aore coapletely the points aade in the 
preceding paragraphs. 

ix 
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VKITTEN TESTIMONY OF THE APPAUCHIA EDUCATIONAL UBORATORY 
ABOUT THE PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH A 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE EDUCATION OF AT-RISK STUDENTS 

The real rural America differs dramatically from the one most people 
think they know. The title of a famous report about rural Americai The Pj^ople 
Left Behind (Breathitt, 1967), conjures tvo false images: 

1. Rural people do not have the good sense to move to the cities or 
^ suburbs. 

2. Progress bypasses rural areas. ^ 

A lot has nappened in rural areas since that 1967 report influenced 
national policy. For instance, population returned to rural America during 
the 1970s, 

That growth appears now to have been an aberration, but, ironically, 
recen: observers claim that the economic potential of rural America rests in 
its attractiveness as a place to live (e.g., Reid, 1969). In addition, so 
much "progress" has taken place In rural America that fever than eight percent 
of rural people are engaged in farming, and even fever people actually live on 
farms. 

Who Needs Rural America? 
(A Viev Along a Hissing Dimension) 

So much has changed, In fact, that the nation's comttitment to preserving 
the quality of rural life can be questioned. Before considering the «tatus 
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and needs of at-risk students in rural AiQerica» therefore^ a key question 
requires a response: Who needs rural America? 

Science sight provide an answer. For example* a ^'scientif ic** answer 
night show that rural America's natural and human resources were critical 
elenents In the national economy. But that Is not the sort of answer we 
believe Is most relevant to the mission of education at this Juncture in our 
history. 

Rather, we interpret the question to relate to the ongoing significance 
of the rural context » Its significance both to the people who live there and 
to the national experience. Ve intend our answer to provide a view along a 
diaenslon missing from most of the current debate about education. 

A Hissing Dimension in the Debate about Education 

The history of the United States, in large part, tells the story of 
urbanization. In 1790, 95 percent of all Americans lived in rural areas; 
about the time America entered the ''Great Uar," the population was evenly 
divided between rural and urban areas; today, the balance has shifted so that 
Just 25 percent of the nation's residents Inhabit the rural landscape 
(Fugultt, Brown, & Beale, 1989). The outlook for the future is that this 
trend vill continue In the United Svates (Vorld Future Society, 1990). 

This worldwide trend encompasses taomtotous changes In social, economic, 
and cultural interaction that should be of paramount concern to those of us 
vho care for the ways we lead children into adulthood. By and large, these 
changes concern issues ignored by scientists, including most educational 
researchers. 
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Such Issues Involve interpretations about the natiue ot the good life, 
the alms of education, th« character of denocratlc Ins^-ltutions, the perpetual 
contest of equity and freedoo, and the significance of human life. They are 
questions of Intellect, Inforned judgment, and substantive value. 

Perhaps the reason ve have Ignored these questions In that ve are such a 
practical people. Our tenacious prac Icality, however, nay alAO be thf 
Achillea* he<>l of our culture (Bell, 1973). As ve face off against a variety 
of crlses*-the crisis of the cities, the crisis of rural areas, the crisis of 
({roving risk among child rtftn and youtn, persistent race and gender bias--ve 
vill doubtless continue to seek vhat vorks. And it Is very Itoportant to do 
vhat ve can vith the means at our di:jpo:sal. 

But perhaps It is also tine for education to begin to approach the whole 
of its mission again. An education that focuses its t&nergies on providing the 
tools of thought (literacy and r.unieracy) , but Ignores the need to help 
students use those tools on ideas * vill not ultimately vork. 

Ve have begun to see the signs of that sort of failure. At present, 
educational research asks questions about hov best to o>anage the enterprise of 
schooling. It vants to knov vhat techniques ar^ be:»t for teaching vhom. It 
seeks to create schools that serve everyone veil. These are vorthy 
objectives, but they are sought only in the realm of the present, tnd ve often 
£all to reach theo. 

The fundamental reason for this failure 1$ that ve have losr. any sense 
of the whole. Seeking only vhat vorks, vg tall to understand very clearly 
vhat does not vork. Clues to the whole may lie in what does not work. A 
great deal is not working in rural America. 
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Ethical Studies about Education in Rural Settings 

Ever since Thooias Kuhn (1962) published The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions , futurists have been scanning the vorld for signs of "nev 
paradigms.** The coming of post-industrial society and the information age are 
taken as ooens that a nev vay of understanding the vorld is at hand. 

Ve long for such a change because, however dimly, ve sense that vhat 
Kuhn called "normal science" is not vorking. AcLCpiing the assumption that 
schooling, learning! and teaching arc accessible to the statistical methods of 
the social sciences, educational research has become increasingly specialized 
and fragmented. For example, fev (if any!) scholars in education cross the 
arbitrary boundaries that separate "administrative science" and "cognitive 
science. ** 

Vhen ve think about such classifications as rural and urban, hovever, ve 
force ourselves across those boundaries. Stretching across the established 
boundaries in this vay can, ve believe, be a starting point for i:eclaiming a 
vision of the vhole that has been lost. 



ring to it» the long history of outmigration from rural areas gives the 
question a basis in fact. Rural America is being deserted. It is not 
difficult to imagine a future time in vhich the extraction of natural 
resources from rural areas continues unabated, and to vhich vastes of all 
sorts are returned, but in vhich rural areas arc virtually depopulated. 




c ontext . Though "Who needs rural America?" has a facetious 
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Ve do not believe this scenario is likely, though. Something about the 
quality of rural life--despite its hazards and risks--retnains attractive, if 
elusive, for nany Americans.^ 

The attractive features of rural life*-solitude, the closeness of the 
natural world, and kinship with neighbors- -may involve an enduring meaning for 
the nation as a whole. After all, the history and culture of America are 
rooted in a rural experience. Hore generally, the search for virtue in 
America is bound up with stewardship of the earth (Berry, 1990). 

In short, the rural context embodies an ethical ideal--an ethos--that 
encompasses individual, family, community, and nature. Schooling in rural 
America night reflect such an ethos-- whlch relates to concern for the social 
and natural environments and for the thought such concern entails --better than 
it has. 

One of the reasons schools have been unable to pursue such purposes Is 
that they are not very sensitive to local contexts. Further, the questions 
that would make them sensitive in this way are ethical questions, and they 
have seldom been asked in recent decades, Garrett Keizer, a rural high school 
teacher from Vermont, put the issue this way in his remarkable 1988 book about 
his teaching experiences: 

For consider, if the real world is as full of injustice, waste, and woe 
as it appears to be, and school has no other purpose than to prepare 
young people to man and woman the machinery of the real world, then 
schools are pernicious institutions. They serve to perpetuate rather 



^According to J. Norman Reid, Director of the Department of Agriculture's 
Economic Research Service, '^Increasingly , rural areas' economic potential is 
based not so much on what can be taken from them or produced in them, as on their 
desirability as places to live" (Reid, 1969, p, 7). 
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than remedy evils. Ue would do as veil to burn as to maintain a school 
that does no more than mirror and foreshadow the real world. 



Taking steps to underr; tand the whole . This view of the mission of 
education is capable of perceiving the social nature of the risks that beset 
young people as we help them become adults. If we fail to support serious 
work to articulate such views, risks may multiply rather than disappear 
because we lack an uiiderstanding of the whole. 

For this reason, we hope that a small portion of the resources of the 
proposed Institute can be allocated to the range of interpretations of ethical 
issues--questions of meaning, purpose, and value-. to which risk, as an issue 
of social justice, inevitably devolves. Such work—whether it focus on rural, 
urban, or bilingual contexts- -can help restore to education a sense of the 
whole It now lacks. Further, we believe that plans to address rural at-risk 
populations would make a logical place to begin this effort. 



This section of our written testimony is provided to sketch a picture of 
the economic diversity and specialization of rural America . In particular, it 
shows that rur.il people are neither stupid nor immune from the effects of 
progress. Progress hgs affected rural areas, though not always for the 
better. 



(Keizer, 1988, p. 68) 
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What IL "Rural"? 

This question has troubled scholars and policymakers for some time, and 
as a result the Federal government has never adopted a single, consistent 
definition of the term for the purpose of guiding public policy and program 
development. Perhaps part of the difficulty is that "rural" is a moving 
target, not Just in the U.S., but around the world. Urbanization is a 
continuous process, and vievs of "what rural is" are subject to new 
interpretations with each passing decade. 

Despite the lack of official consensus, a number of definitions ^ enjoy 
widespread use in certain circles. Perhaps the most common definition Is the 
one bajied on the category "metropolitan areas" (counties with a central city 
of at least 30,000, together with their surrounding suburbs). Everything else 
constitutes nonmetro (or rural) America. Obviously this scheme leaves much to 
be desired in itself, but this definition is the basic point of reference in 
the discussion that follows (approximately 23 percent of the U.S. population 
lives in nonmetro areas). 

Rural Is N ot Farming 

The Economic Research Service (ERS) of the Department of Agriculture has 
extended the dichotomy of metro and nonmetro counties and developed a typology 
based on type of economic activity in the 2,443 nonmetro counties (see Bendor 
et al., 1983). The counties are classified into eight (noi mutually 
exclusive) types! farming, mining, manufacturing, retirement, government 
services, federal lands, persistent poverty, and "unclassified." 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Farming counties 
Manufacturing counties 
Mining counties 
Government counties 
Persistent poverty counties 
Federal lands counties 
Retirement counties 
Unclassified counties 



702 
678 
200 
315 
242 
247 
515 
370 



57. 3X if counties belong exclusively to one category. 

22.0/t of counties belong to two categories. 

15. OX of counties belong to no category (the unclassified group). 

6. OX of counties belong to three or more categories. 

(Source: Bender et al., 1985, p. 2) 

The ERS analysis suggests that rural Ame. ica exists on a very diverse 
economic basis. It would, therefore, be wrong to conclude that agriculture 
was the single feature that best characterized rural 'merica. Paroling is a 
capital-intensive enterprise. Vhen it produces i ^fic ent local income for a 
county to be classified as farming-dependent t it takes place in certain 
geographic areas that permit the large-scale operations that produce the 
greatest profits. Por example, although Vest Virginia (where AEL is located) 
is a prototypically rural state, no Vest Virginia county is classified as 
farming-dependent in the ERS typology. The small-scale farming that takes 
place in Vest Virginia may have some meaning, but it is not, in conventional 
terms, "economic.'* 

Rural Areas and the Natlont Economy 

Rural areas differ substantially from one another, but the previous 
discussion ot farming suggests another feature of rural economies: They tend 
to specialize. Perhaps as nany as 1460 nonmetro counties (i.e., 10%) depend 
either on manufacturing or extractive industries (Hovley, 1991). 
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Extractive industries are principally mining, faming, and timbering 
(Veber, Castle, & Shriver, 1967). All these industries have experienced hard 
times in the last decade (Reid, 1969). Moreover, manufacturing, as a 
characteristic rural enterprise, is a relatively nev phenomenon that is also 
part of the process of rural economic specialization. Manufacturing firms-- 
whether large or small corporations*-tend to locate lov-vage, routine 
production operations in rural areas (Lyson, 1989; HcGranahan, 1967). 

Extraction and routine manufacturing are very sensitive to economic 
forces outside rural areas, both national and international. For example, 
although many communities attracted manufacturing plants during the 1970s, 
many plants left their nev homes during the economic hard times of the early 
1960s. In fact, the net loss of manufacturing Jobs betveen 1979 and 1966 in 
rural America vas 12 percent (HcGranahan, 1987). Therefore, expected revenue 
Increases for local governments (e.g., to support improved school funding) did 
not materialize (Lyson, 1969). 

It is instructive to note that rural economic specialization has taken 
place even as services have become the fastest*groving sector of the economy 
generally. Thus, ve hazard the viev that recent economic restructuring has 
not, overall, benefitted rural America's inhabitants. Data about rural 
poverty seem to corroborate this viev. 

Poverty in Rural America 

Although poverty is historically associated vith country life--both here 
and throughout the vorld--by the early 1970s rural poverty in the U.S. seemed 
to be decreasing, vith poverty rates in nonmetro areas edging closer to the 
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comparatively lover metro poverty rates. ^ g^t throughout the 1970s, the most 
chronically poor counties in the nation continued to be located in nonmetro 
areas (particularly In the South and in Appalachia), and during the 1980s 
natters deteriorated. By 1986, the nonmetro poverty rate was 50 percent 
higher than the metro rate (O'Hare, 1988). In fact, the poverty rate for all 
nonmetro counties in general nearly equaled the poverty rate for central 
cities (Porter, 1989). 

Rural poverty in the 1980s also stayed higher, rose more rapidly, and 
tell Qore slowly in the "recovery" period (O'Hare, 1988). Displaced rural 
workers were unemployed more than 50 percent longer than urban workers and, 
when they did return to work, were more likely than urban vorkers to take pay 
cuts and lose insurance benefits (Podgursky, 1988). Rural poverty, almost by 
definition, is more geographically dispersed than urban poverty, and, 
therefore, less apparent to national attention. 

Poverty awong rural minorities. Twenty-nine percent of the rural poor 
are minorities, and these people suffer more severely from poverty than either 
rural whites or urban minorities. For example, 44 percent of rural African 
Americans were poor in 1987, compared to 33 percent of their urban 
counterparts (Porter, 1989). The poverty rate of rural African Americans 
exceeded the poverty rate of rural whites by over 200 percent. Similar 
contrasts characterize the relationship of poverty rates among rural Hispanics 
and their white and urban counterparts (Porter, 1989). 



^Hetro areas Include suburbs. Uithin metro areas, ot course, central cities 
show high poverty rates. In aggregate measure, however, urban areas are more 
affluent than rural areas. 
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American Indians and Alaska Natives are the most rural population in the 
nation. Approximately one railUon Indians (of a total population of nearly 
1.7 nilUon) live on or near reservations (located principally in rural 
areas). Among the ten largest tribes, the poverty rate for families varies 
froDJ nearly 43 percent (for Navajos) to about 18 percent (for Cherokees). The 
Navajo poverty rate may be indicative of the poverty rate among rural American 
Indians, since about tvo-thlrds of this population reside on the Navajo 
reservation (all data derived from Hodgkinson, 1990).^ 

Economic development and rural poverty . Even when economic growth does 
come to rural communities, hovever, its benefits to the poor are questionable. 
Most nev Jobs are lov-paying or rainimum-vage Jobs (Reid, 1990). Moreover, 
rural workers in service industries have the highest poverty rates . This fact 
is particularly vexing, since many analysts are now predicting thai the 
service industry is the sector of the rural (not only the national) economy 
cost likely to grov in the future (O'Uare, 1988). 



The background on rural America sets the context for an equally brief 
review of schools and schooling in rural America. Despite the evident 
diversity of rural America, it ii true that schools in rural America are much 
like schools elsewhere in America . This point needs to be made because it is 



'Nationwide (i.e., including both metro and nonmetro populations) In 1980 
the poverty rates for African Americans, American Indians, and Hispanic Americans 
were 28. 9X, 23. 7X, and 23. 2X, respectively (Hodgkinson, 1990). More recent data 
show even higher poverty rates, and poverty rates among children are higher still 
(Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, 1991). 



Schools and Schooling In Rural America 
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bound up with understanding the strengths and weaknesses of rural education 
and with the needs oi the disadvantaged (or "at-risk") students served by 
rural schools. 

The Unfortunate Similarities of Rural and Urban Schools 

Rural schools follow the age-grade-placement pattern so common 
elsewhere. They offer certain other sorts of services (e.g., Chapter 1, 
special education, school lunch and breakfast programs, and transportation) to 
students on much the same basis as schools elsewhere. This phenomenon of 
similarity was characterized as "the one-best-syscem" in a seminal book of the 
same title by David Tyack (1974). Other authors refer to the "factory model 
of education," because of the influence that mass-production models of 
Industrial management have had on schooling (Callahan, 1962).'' 

For all their similarity to other schools, rural chools have 
nonetheless faced considerable impediments as they have attempted to match the 
industrial model that first took hold in emerging manufacturing cities like 
Lowell, Massachusetts,, and Indianapv^lis, Indiana, early in the century. As 
late as, 1950, for example, there were, in rural America, at least 30,000 
public one-room schools still in existf:nce (Dewalt, 1969).^ 



*The ohrase "th» one-best-system" originated with Frederick V. Taylor, whose 
methods ot "scientific management" began to be applied by school administrators 
to school management in the second decade of t!.. present century, followinff the 
phenomenal success of those methods in Improving manufacturing output. Callahan 
(1962) suggests that the scientific basis for such an adaptation was, in reality, 
totally lacking. 

^Half the state departments of education, according to Deualt (19B9), did 
not even gather data on the number of one-room schools within th«!lr 
jurisdictions. For this reason, 30,000 is orobably a low estimate of the number 
of one-room schools still In existence in 1930. 
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The years 1950-1970 have been referred to as the "era of the Big Push" 
for consolidation and reorganization by some observers (e»g», Stephens, 1991). 
Hany small schools and districts and virtually all remaining one-room schools 
were eliminated in this period. Rural schools and school districts began, 
finally, to look a lot more like urban and suburban schools. So the 
similarity of rural and urban schools is a recent, and incompletely realized, 
phenomenon. In particular, school size is a troublesome issue, as our 
subsequent testimony vill show. 

School finance . Then and now, hovever, rural schools have existed on a 
much smaller tax base than urban schools, though in many central cities the 
tax base has also declined precipitously in the years since 1950 (Honeyman, 
Thompson, & Vood, 1989), producing equally great stresses on those urban 
systems. In comparison to income, rural areas typically tax themselves for 
the support of education at higher rates than suburban and urban areas 
(Tompkins, 1977i Stephens, 1991). Even so, they cannot match the per-pupil 
spending that materializes elsevhere (Dubin, 1990). Sparse population and 
comparatively groat distances from rural homes to consolidated schools mean 
greater proportions of less overall revenue must be devoted to transportation. 
In addition, collaboration vith other human service agencies is made 
physically and economically more difficult by distance and sparsity (Stephens, 
1991). 

The expectation for rural schools has been that they vill resemble the 
urban model, and some observers believe that expectation has been compounded 
by the recent educational reform movement (Brizius, Foster, & Patton, 1988} 
Stephens, 1991). Although their funding has not increased, rural schools are 
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now expected to meet even ''higher standards" of accountability thiin in the 
past (Stephens, 1991). 

New technologies (e.g., interactive distance learning, computer-assisted 
Instruction) offer a hope that eeeting such standards may be econonic&lly 
feasible. But it is, as yet, only a hope . Hard data that evaluate the 
reality are not yet available; nonetheless, rural schools £££ increasingly 
becoming consumers of distance learning services because the promise seems so 
great and alternatives are so few. 



credible job of nurturing student achievenient--at least in comparison to 
national averages. The varying definition of ''rural'* among most studies, 
however, siake comparisons between studies very difficult. 

On average, rural students seem to do better than urban students and 
less well than suburban students. If, however, urban and suburban categories 
are coaibined to produce the common metro- versus-nonmotro dichotomy, nonraetro 
student performance is slightly below the metro average. Poor minority 
students, wherever they live, face the greatest impediments to realizing high 
levels of academic achievement (e.g., Hodgkinson, 1990). 

Rural and urban comparison of other outcome measures is not so 
encouraging. For example, the college-going rate at high schools attended by 
nonfflfttro students is about 38 percent, compared to the metro rate of about 46 
percent (data analysis by AEL staff). Part of this difference may lie in the 
types of courses taken by rural as compared to urban students, with metro 
students more likely to take an academic or college preparatory program 




In general, it seems that rural schools probably do a 
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(Pollard & O'Harc, 1990)/ Ve also infer from such statistics that rural 
students^ on average^ have lover occupational aspirations than urban students. 
Uigher education is, moreover, less physically accessible to rural students 
(Stephens, 1991). 

Xf subsequent Rinployment is considered to be an outcome of schooling (it 
Is by many observers), then t!ie significance of the condition of the rural 
economy must figure in any discussion. Rural areas offer comparatively fsv 
professional opportunities. In fact, tho metro-versus-nonmetro poverty ;?ap is 
greatest &mong people vith the fnost education and 1£h^ among high school 
dropouts (O'Hari!, 1989; Shapiro, 1969). 

This situation is Itself an incentive for the better educated to leave 
rural areas; and, in fact, outsigration frocn rural areas has historically been 
led by the better educated (Reid, 1990). Perhaps this situation :ilso 
contributes to the fact that the occupational aspirations of rural students 
(e.g., as reflected in the percentages of rural students enrolled in college 
preparatory curricula) ar^ not so high as those of urban students. 

Scho ol Size. Disadvantaged Students, and Cpy t " Etf icle nQyJ^. 

Despite the great push to mdke rural schools larger, natural limits of 
population spars! ty, distance, and terrain nean ihat rural schools con Mv^r 
be so large as urban schools. For example, nonmetro high schools are, on 
average, about f)alf the size of metro high ^schools (about 1600 versus 800 
students; data analysis by AEL staff). 



^he AEL analysis and that of I'ollard and O'Hare (1990) use the same 
definition of urban and rural, so that comparisons are possible. 
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Variation arong particular regions, states, and local school districts 
can be dramatic, however. Some rural K-12 districts in the West and Midwest 
are a fraction of the size of the average nonmetro high school . One study 
reported that about 26 percent of the 15,600 public school districts In the 
U.S. enrolled 300 or fewer students in the early 1980s. Of these, about one- 
third were K-12 or 1-12 districts. At the sa^e time, U states (all in the 
South and Northeast) had n^ such small districts (Barker, Huse, & Smith, 
1965). 

Disadvantaged students . School size is a potentially powerful factor in 
explaining why some poor schools are able to produce good achievement results 
amonc laipoverished sv dents. A 1988 California study comparing rural and 
urban schools suggests that community socioeconomic status (S£S) influences 
the effect that school size has on student achievement (Priedkin & Necochea, 
1988). Small size is related to comparatively high achievement in poor 
communities, whereas large size is related to high achievement in affluent 
communities. 

That is, school size may produce different results depending on the 
character istics of the community or students served by the school. Similar 
studies need to be done to substantiate the findings of the California study. 

On the other hand, a well-established finding about small schools Is 
that the participation rate In extracurricular activities is greater than in 
large schools. The reason is simple: Because there are fewer students, they 
tend to fill more of the available roles (Barker & Gump, 1964). Involvement 
In extracurricular activities--while not directly related to improved student 
achievement--may help keep students who would otherwise drop out of school 
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involved in the culture of the school ond, thereby, improve their school 
conpletion rate,^ 

Cost efficiency . The phenomenon of "economy of scale" most certainly 
applies to manufacturing, and the factory nodel of education maintains that 
unit costs- (i.e., costs per student) decline as school size rises. Very few 
studies, however, have compared "he cost savings that are supposed to 
accompany mnsolidation (Volencia, 1984). At the high school level, ve do 
know that no more than 12 percent of students take the additional course 
offerings that largnr size makes possible (Honk & Haller, 1966). Some 
observers (e.g., Haller & Honk, 1966) argue that too great an emphasis on 
creating large units In order to achieve a hypothetical cost efficiency may be 
counterproductive in rural schools. 



Rural America is not the peaceable agricultural district of popular 
nyth. In recent decades, economic dislocation and growing poverty have 
negatively affected the quality of rural life, which was never, on average, 
affluent. Horeover, expectations that schools everywhere will resemble one 
another are not workable, however well-intentioned. 



^According to the National Center for Education Statistics, rural dropout 
rates are lower than central city dropout rates, but higher than suburban ratts. 
Rural and suburban dropout rates for African Americans are ir'.entical (and nuch 
lower than central city rates). ABong Hispanics, however, dropout rates are 
lowest in rural areas and highest in suburban areas (Kaufnan & Frase, 1990). 
Hispanic dropout rates, on average, are higher than either white or African- 
American rates. Aaong the three groups in each of these three contexts, however, 
the highest dropout rate is for African-American students in central cities. 



The Predicament of Rural At-Risk Students and 
Hechanisms for Addressing the Relevant Issues 
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Like other places, risk in rural America is a feature of life. But the 
context of life in rural areas differs from the context of urban life. 
Prograss to serve at>risk students aust take that fact of life into better 
account than they have in the past. 

As AEL sees it, the issues relevant to risk among rural students depend, 
in very broad terms, on the following conditions that characterize the rural 
context: 

o the diversity of rural populations in general, and of rural students 
in particular; 

o the limited economic prospects of rural America; 

o the extent of poverty in rural America; 

o unworkable expectations projected on rural schools; and 

o the interaction of these conditions. 

The Importance of Context 

These conditions shape the kind and degree of risks faced by rural 
students in ways that differ substantially from the kind and degree of risks 
faced by urban students. For example, American Indian students on different 
reservations, or in urban settings, encounter different sorts of risks 
depending on local conditions. African-American students living in persistent 
poverty counties are subject tu risks that probably vary in kind and degree 
from similar students in mining-dependent counties. Early parenthood and 
adolescent sexual behavior nay mean different things and evpk e different 
responses in urban and rural contexts (and In different rural contexts). 

Nonetheless, the traditional approach to the predicament of risk has 
been to assume that rural and urban educational issues are amenable to the 
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setae solutluns. Such an approach Is central to the "efficiency'* of the 
factory nodel ("the one best systeu") of mass education originally developed 
in, and disseninated to the hinterlands troa, urban areas. In fact, ve argue 
that Mny different approaches are required for diverse urban rural 



Traditional approaches . The United States does have a history of 
admirable effort to neet the needs of at-risk students. Much of this history, 
of course, begins with such programs as Head Start and Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Other notable efforts include 
the inplenentation of the Title VII Bilingual Education Act In 1966 and the 
passage of the Education of All Handicapped Children Act of (Public Lav 94- 
1A2) in 1975. Throughout our recent history, these efforts--and many more 
"categorical" programs that target services to particular categories of 
students--have been developed to provide a vide range of services. These 
efforts have produced inpressive results, vhich often, as in the case of P.L. 
9A-U2 and Head Start, have included large numbers of students nnt prevlouslv 
served at all bv Aw erican schools. 

Such efforts may veil have contributed to the perception that Ail 
children can learn « no matter hov different they may be from the phantom 
"average" child. As «ost thoughtful people agree, such a viev Is an essential 
underpinning to an effective system of mass education. Much, hovever, remains 
to be done before our actions can come videly into line vith this perception. 

Vhat has been learned from the array of categorical programs is a 
general lesson that needs to be better integrated into the design and 
operation of local classrooms, schools, and districts— the places vhere 



contexts. 
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tducation must make a difference in the lives of disadvantaged, impoverished, 
or handicapped children; the only places where it SSB, Bake such a difference, 
The lesson is sinply thist if all chil dren are ^earn. schools need to use 
a variety of approaches tailored to the specific needs of their Students. No 
one program, no one instructional method, no one model of schooling can e^er 
serve all students veil* 

In fact, no single array of services is appropriate for every school 
population. Cultures* communities, families, and individual students differ* 
Risk originates within that context, and overcorolng risk depends on 
understanding and working within the intei rritv of that context. In different 
places, different students come to learning with vastly differing experiences 
and assumptions about the world. Education that fails to accommodate those 
differences fails to help all students learn. Strategies, techniques, and 
tools developed in one context do not necessarily have merit for application 
in other contexts* 

The Crisis of Growing i^lsk; Imp lications for Programs 

The services provided by Chapter 1, by P*L* 94-U2» by Head Start, by 
the Title VII Bilingual Education Act» and by the other categorical programs 
are essential to Billions of at-risk students* Vithout these programs, the 
current crisis of risk would be much worse* 

The existing approach has dif f iculties» however. One difficulty is that 
these programs cannot keep up with growing needs. As Pallas (1991) notes, the 
population of students at risk has grown in recent decades and is projected 12 
keep on growing * These risks must be overcome in order to secure the 
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foundations of the good life--hovever ve may differently interpret that 
objective — in the United States. 

Another najor difficulty is coordination among categorical programSi 
Mch of which is governed by unique regulations and administrative entities* 
The result is that services become fragmented* 

This fragmentation of services places local administrators, teachers, 
and parents in a difficult positio-* To access ap;napriate services for 
students, they must negotiate a labyrinth of regulations and turf boundaries* 
Negotiating that labyrinth successfully requires extraordinary knowledge and 
resourcefulness, requireaents that most parents of at-risk children, for 
example, cannot hope to meet* In the process, critical needs go unmet* The 
challenge can be especially great in small, rural, poor schools. In these 
schools the incidence of students in some categories may be very low* 

Continuing simply to proliferate services along existing lines is 
unlikely to meet the crisis of growing risk. Such an approach would add new 
categorical programs that addressed the needs, for example, of rural African- 
American students or that targeted educational institutions in persistent 
poverty counties in nonmetro areas* But It vould not address th e related 
issues of fragmentation and coo rdination, which are aalor impediments to 
effective service in ruml areas (Stephens, 1991)* If these difficulties are 
not overcome, we argue, efforts to address the full range of predicaments in 
which rural at-risk students live will not develop* Ve need a qualitatively 
different approach to serving rural at*risk students. 
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Ihe Rationale for a New ADnrnach 

Categorical programs are founded on the assunption that ♦'child benefits'* 
•re the goal, The nodel's point of departure is that the Individual is the 
essential social unit. To deal with the differences among Individuals, 
categories of Individual -5 are defined, and services are directed only to those 
individuals who qualify. As a result, definitions and Identification 
procedures become a major point of contention. 

The term "at-risk,'' by contrast, cuts across all such categories. It 
emphasizes the notion that disadvantaged, impoverished, or handicapped 
students share certain commonalities (risks in life). A more Important Idea, 
however, Is that effective services to this disparate group should result in 
substantial benefits to society-. to families, communities, states, and the 
nation as a whole--and not simply to the individual. 

Benefits to Individuals are Important, but the notion seems to imply the 
view that bmnu to at-risk students should nrn,|if c e a total effect that i^. 
g mttr than the sum of its narts . The categorical model of educating 
disadvantaged and impoverished students tends to fragment the social unit in 
the name of targeting services to categories of individuals. The categorical 
approach yields a social whole that is less than the sum of its parts. « 

E^UCflUon desperately needs a restored vi^w of thP whniy community 
VhUh Ve in^enj a^rlSk students to be an integral p i r^ . This approach should 
supplement, rather than supplant, current categorical efforts. Por this view 
to take effect, a new approach to providing services to at-risk students U 



•There is no question, however, that services aust continue to be matched 
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needed. AEL supports the concept of the National Institute for the Education 
of At-Risk Students as a workable neans to this end. 

The National Institute for the Education of At-Rlsk Students: 
A Workable New Approach 

The scope of work apparently planned lor the proposed National Institute 
for the Education of At-Risk Students reflects the elements of the new 
approach needed to create a far more productive school experience for at-risk 
students. For one thing, the Institute idea promises to match funding to 
need, a principle Identified by several observers as a fiscal nechanlsu of 
choice (e.g., Jordan, 1991; Taylor & Piche, 1991). Dy focusing on rural, 
urban, and bilingual students, It vlll help those vho work with It to cross 
the boundaries that separate students from the contexts that give their lives 
leaning. More generally, the Institute has the potential to restore a view of 
the whole without which we believe it will be impossible to meet the crisis of 
growing risk head-on. 

It Is apparent that the design of the Institute will recognize that the 
crisis of growing risk constitutes a national e mergency. According to Porbls 
Jordan (1991, p. 11). "iMedlate action to provide funding for at-riik 
prograas is Inperative because the social and economic cost of delaV 18, W9 
great " (original enphasia;). 

Critical y ^aWm 9^ Institute 

The focus of Its efforts rightly targets development of responsive ways 
to nake the school experience a good one for diverse populations of at-risk 
student:*. Features of the Institute will bring additional resources, never 
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before an important part of such e£f:)rts, to bear on the predicament of at- 
risk students. This point is critical. These features include long-term 
research, development, dissemination, and evaluation efforts. The proposed 
Institute Bust provide <l) a range of effective programs that addresses 
diverse local contexts and (2) tine and resources to develop and implement 
strategies of proven merit vithln tho ^e contexts. 

Moreover, plans for the Institute must recognize that stable effort 
tovard such ends necessarily relies on the protection of a responsible, non- 
partisan, professional agenda. If the best minds are to set to work in a 
long-term effort to address the crisis of growing risk, they must be insulated 
from the possible disorderly influence of partisan politics. This protection, 
however, does not deny the need for accountability. Through its Board, the 
Institute should be able to ensure effective allegiance to the educational 
well-being of at-risk students. 

Building the Capacity for Steadv Vork 

The development of institutional capacity for this mission takes time 
and "critical mass," Although opportunities to begin this mission abound in 
rural areas, much needs to be done to nurture a growing competence to address 
the complex issues involved. 

First, ve infer that the Institute will engage in research and 
development efforts of its own, in addition to providing leadership to its 
grantees. A long-term commitment is needed to develop the Institute's own 
capacity. Given adequate resources and leadership, this capacity can become 
operational rather quickly. Once operational, however, sustaining, 
developing, and renewing that capacity requires steadv work* because the 
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predicanent of risk will not disappear under the influence of any particular 
"solution.** 

Second, maintaining ihr Institute's own capacity to conduct appropriate 
research and developnent is .irereouislte to building siailar gapacltv among 
i ts grantees . Building such capacity anong grantd<^s unaccustomed to the sort 
of assistance envisaged for then will doubtless require special attention, 
The plan for a panel to develop procedures and guidtlines for evaluating 
promising practices to be the subject of further development, evaluation, and 
dissenination nakes a great deal of sense to AEL staff. Good development is 
steady work in its own right. 

A variety of institutions already exists that could be used-- because of 
their locations and their knowledge of local context^-to help respond to the 
need to develop further such projects as those illustrated above. Programs to 
help existing institutions and organizations engage in the development and 
testing of responsive strategies to serve rural at*rlsk students can and 
should be coordinated by the proposed Institute. These entities might veil 
Include, for example, the 24 American Indian Tribal Colleges, the 
approximately UO Historically Black Colleges and Universities, the 10 
Regional Educational Laboratories, various state*level rural education centers 
and associations, the Hispanic and American Indian caucuses of the National 
Educational Association, and many, many others. 

Moreover, ve believe the plan to actively recruit researchers and 
developers whose backgrounds natch those of the target populations is sound. 
This plan is a key element. In our view, that safeguards the responsiveness of 
projects to existing needs. 
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JllustratlV A ODDortunlUfs ^» ^^^^^ 

The responsiveness envistged in the design of the Institute, ve believe, 
can take advantage of existing opportunities in rural areas with high 
proportions of at-ri.Jk students. We want to highlight a few such 
opportunities, principally by vay of txaaple, 

The five programs described b«lov represent just a few of the prgffiis^ng 
practlcts known to ABL staff. Each may bt in need of further developwent, 
adaptation, and evaluation by which they sight prove their aerit, but ABL 
staff believe they are worthy now of such additional effort! to refine and 
daaonstrate them, as well as to expand their influence. These programs siaply 
Illustrate the sort of developoent that could fflake better the school 
experience of at-risk rural students. 

FIRST EXAHPLE 

Rural characterist ics narrow economic base, cutmigration 

Associated Risk : alienation from school culture, early school leaving 

program ; North Carolina REAL Enterprises 

This project, funded by the Ford Foundation, is the brainchild of 
Jonathan Sher, an incisive student of rural education. REAL 
Enterprises operates in schools to teach students how to plan, 
*velop, operate, and nalntain local businesses. 

Pff^^nUff) ?nntr4butionst 

Successful ventures could help students becoMe important parts of 
their coaaunitiesj establish their own competence in their own and 
others* eyes; expand the economic base of the local comounityi and 
retain in school students who might otherwise leave. 
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SECOND EXAHPLE 

'^yflll tht''*<^^^'^^stic8 liolfttlon 

Aaancifttftd risk : lack of resources 

Program : Southern Virginia Library Consortium 

The Consorllu. is a project of the Longvood Cowunity College in 
Pariville, Virginia. AEL staff are collaborating vlth the 
Consortiu. •eaberi-U rural school districts wrvlng • 
percentage of African-American students-to provide college library 
resources to students and faculty. Resources include access to the 
ERIC database* 

f^^tnta*^ rontributions: 

Such consortia might significantly augment access of faculty and 
students to the full range of resources available In large 
libraries. In small, poor, rural districts this would wan that 
teachers could assign library research to students with the 
assurance that atudents would actually find relevant books » 
articles, and other materials. This is a major problem in small 
high schools throughout rural America. 

THIRD EXAMPLE 

^huracterlstlc : poverty, low college-golng rate 

^y^nctated risk : low aspirations 
Propraia : West Virginia Scholars* Academy 

The Academy is a project of the Woodlands Institute in a very rural, 
remote section of West Virginia. Each summer for more than 10 
years, the Academy, working in concert with local schools, serves 
about 75 abl« students. The objective Is to show students how they 
can apply to and succeed In elite colleges. 

f g^entlftl co ntributions! 

The program ofti^n serves able, but Impoverished, students- It gives 
students the confidence and knowledge to examine the r options 
realistically. In this case "realism- involves helping students 
realize that they are entitled to high aspirations. The methods of 
the Academy may have the potential for adaptation to other 
populations and age groups. 
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FOURTH BXAHPLB 

Rural characteristic : poverty, isolation 

Associated risk : early school failure 

frograw t Hoae-Oriented Preschool Education (HOPE) 

The HOPE project delivered preschool lervices to poor and isolated 
Appalachian families, but sinultaneously tested four alternative 
strategies for delivering those services, The progran still 
operates in at least one Educational Cooperative in the four*state 
AEL Region. 

Potential contributions: 

Ve believe HOPE illustrates the sort of R&D effort needed to 
establish tha aerit of programs tha'^ respond to particular rural 
needs. Funding for HOPE was discontinued in the early 1970s, but 
with its ovn resources, AEL continued a longitudinal study of 
children who took part in the field test. This study documented 
long-tern benefits. The original project also determined which of 
the delivery strategies was most effective. 

FIFTI EXAMPLE 

Rul^I characteristic ; high dropout rate 

Asaoclated rlsk t failure to complete high school 

Program : Rockingham County, Virginia, Dropout Prevention Effort 

Early school leavers found ready employment in a local firm in 
Rockingham County, Virginia. School people resented the firm for 
drawing students away from school. Not until Eastern Hennonlte 
Colleger-working through an AEL program--helped bring the school and 
business people together, however, was it possible to work out a 
solution. Now students without diplomas (with rare exceptions) are 
not hired; and employees without diplomas go to schooi. on company 
time. 

fytuntlal contributions: 

Hore than anything, this example Illustrates the need for 
sensitivity to local contexts. But It is also suggestive of the 
productive role that can be played by faculty from local colleges. 
Hodels for effective leadership of this sort of collaboration, 
however, are desperately needed. 
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The point of these examples is to Illustrate that a basis for further 
devclcpaent along lines intended for the Institute already exists in rural 
•chools. The txaaples auggest that rural scho ols are active arenas of change. 
not stagnant places that "progress" haR bypassed . They need and deserve sore 
considered support for efforts already undervay» and staff at these schools 
would vtlcoRe the opportunity to participate in such initiatives as the 
Institute fflight launch. 

The exanple of the HOPE program also illustrates the disappointing fate 
of Mny sinilar prograns. In spite of apparently good results In the original 
lapleaentationst institutionalization Is elusive. Funding disappearSt the 
■ajor actors Bove on to other funded vorki and More general t sustained 
benefits to at-risk students are seldom realized. Prograws. as well as 
£>tudents. are current ly at risk under the present approach to serving at-risk 
Students . 

Although the prograns listed above cone mostly froa the four-state 
Region in which AEL vorkSi slnllar exanples can be found across the nation. 
AELt working collaboratively with ERIC/CRESS, for txanple, is extending the 
Southern Virginia Library Consortium aodel Into schools serving American 
Indians and Alaska Natives. Such efforts i however, ctnnot be syx'eiiatic 
vithout the sort of long-tens coultaent the Institute would provide. 

In recent years the Regional Educational Laboratories have demonstrated 
their willingness and ability to Identify proolslmt Practices in rural 
ichools * especially those serving at-risk students. Directed by the U.S. 
Dtpartaent of Education to collect such practices, the Laboratories cospleted 
vork on this task during the period 1987-1990. Many hundreds of practices 
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vtrc gathered across all Uboratory regions, and the reports that list these 
practices have been included in the ERIC database. 

Of course, these publications list "promising'* p*'actlces in ej:istence at 
the tiM the schools inplementing then vere contacted. Our inpression is ihai 
these prottislng practices vary dramatically in quality, and tost have not been 
rigorously evaluated for their potential to serve the disparate rural at-risk 
population. Some have probably ceased to exist since the tine since they were 
originally described. Others have doubtless come into existence. The point» 
nonetheless, is that a^nv such D romi«lnp practices exist as Places to beg)P 
vork sponsft rftri hv the prnnos^^rt Institute. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. 
Dr. Rendon. 

Dr. Renaon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Laura 
Rendon, and I'm pleased to know that you are considermg support- 
ing an Institute for the Education of At-Risk Students. In many 
ways, I wish that you were considering an institute for the im- 
provement of at-risk institutions, for I believe that the problems as- 
sociated with high school dropK)ut rates and poor academic 
achievement are inherent more in school and college systems that 
in the students themselves. 

In my work with the Quality Education for Mmonties project, 
funded by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, I became con- 
vinced that the problems associated with at-risk students had to do 
more with teacher attitudes and behaviors, school management 
policies, a watered-down curriculum, low expectations, poor fund- 
ing, and inadequate counseling and advisement than they had to 
do with students coming from poverty backgrounds. 

Today I will focus on three points. First, I will discuss a broader 
definition of students the Institute should address. Second, I will 
elaborate on the problems associated with research on at-risk stu- 
dents. And third, I will discuss the scope of the research program 
for the proposed Institute. ,. ,0 mi- 

Pirst, who are the at-risk students who should be studied? There 
has been a tendency for federally-sponsored research to concen- 
trate on students enrolled in the K-12 system who come from low 
socio-economic backgrounds, who are African-American, and who 
come from non-English speaking backgrounds, particularly in the 
area of bilingual education. 

I argue that these are not the only students who are at-risk. Un- 
fortunately, large numbers of students graduate from high school 
woefully unprepared to enroll in college or to enter the work force. 
For these students, the only opportunity to develop job skills, im- 
prove their basic skills, or initiate a four-year program of study is 
found in their local community college. . 

In essence, community colleges have become the collegiate insti- 
tutions which bear the burden of educating students who have 
been malserved by the public school system. Community colleges 
are also the institutions that enroll differential numbers of stu- 
dents of color. In 1988, 56 percent of all Hispanic college studente 
were enrolled at community colleges, as were 54 percent of all 
American Indian students, 40 percent of all Asian college students, 
and 42 percent of African-American college students. 

Unfortunately, it is becoming increasingly difficult for communi- 
ty colleges to make up, in 2 years, what the school system failed to 
do in 12. There have been many successes for at-risk students in 
community colleges, but there have also been many failures such 
as high drop-out rates and low transfer rates from community col- 
leges to four-year colleges and universities. 

For at-risk students, the problem of underachievement does not 
stop at the end of high school. Students who enroll in community 
colleges often have their hopes and dreams of a college education 
to prepare for a job or to initiate a program of study leading to a 
bachelor's degree shattered due in large part to the perpetuation of 
a deviant institutional system. 
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Quite simply, even many college faculty believe that students 
from poverty backgrounds, immigrant students, bilmgual students, 
and students of color are incapable of 1 aming. Consequentiv, they 
set low expectations. They do little to mvolve students m higher- 
oider thinkkig skills. The employ multiple^hoice tests, as opposed 
to essays. They resist advising and working closely with students 
who need the most help. . 

Although there are encouraging signs of change and progress, tor 
the most part colleges do little in the way of working with feeder 
school systems of their communities to improve education. In es- 
sence, what we have now are three disparate systems, the K.-1Z 
system, community colleges, and four-year colleges and universi- 
ties, often working in isolation from each other. In consequence, at 
each step of this educational pathway, it is those students who 
need education the most that get the least of the best that educa- 
tion has to offer. j -i. 

I propose that the Institute For At-Risk Students expand its re- 
search agenda beyond students in the K-12 system so that we can 
learn more about the educational experience of at-nsk students m 
higher education, especially in the two-year college sector where 
they are. most represented. To ignore these student is to have a 
short-sighted vision of tht power of education in terms ot what it 
can do to create a new future for students who have been under- 
served by our present educational system. 

Second, what are the problems associated with research on a^ 
risk students? Despite the multitude of reports and voluminous 
newspaper and magazine articles written about at-risk students, 
the sad fact is that, to date, we have little empirical evidence about 
what works for these students, how to change faculty attitudes and 
practices, and how to build a school and college management 
system where all players are interested in the same goal: makmg 
education work for all students. , 
Much of the research available is anecdotal, "Ot theory-based 
and even poorly conceived and conducted. For instance, research 
that is based on assumptions that students alone are to blame tor 
their problems often conclude that students, not institutions, must 
change. Thus, we hear conclusions such as students must be ready 
for school, not that schools must be ready for students. . , ^ , . 

This research tends to validate assumptions that at-risk students 
must not want to learn, and that only the "best and brightest de- 
serve to get an education. This raises a larger issue I poswl earlier. 
It is not only students but institutions that must be studied. And 
we must ensure that research does not overlook the 8trengt»i8 ot 
these students and that the research framework used to study 
these students is not based on a deficit model which focuses only on 
student needs and deficiencies. , ^ . j i. u u j 

Yet another problem is that research fmdings tend to be shared 
with and disseminated to other researchers or individuals tar re- 
moved from the classroom environment. Practitioners such as 
school teachers, counselors, and principals, as well as communiu- 
college faculty and counselors, remain untouched by research iind- 
ings published in scholarly journals. Moreover, these practitioners 
are rarely helped by researchers to do anything about solving their 
problems. 
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Just recently, I called an administrator at a community college 
to see if I could use the college in my research. The first questions 
she asked were: "What is going to happen after you conduct your 
research? Will you help us to write a grant to address the problems 
you discover?" Yll have to admit that I had not given much 
thought to these issues, but I submit that it is time that all re- 
searchers involved in studying at-risk student populations consider 
it their duty to work closely with institutions to use research to im- 
prove practice and policy. Unfortunately, most researchers neither 
have the expertise nor the funds to expand their work to help build 
communities and work effectively with practitioners. 

Third, w xt should be the scope of the research program for the 
Institute foi' the Education of AtRisk Students? While I support 
the basic concepts outlined in the proposal to develop the Institute, 
I add the following: 

First, the Institute should work closely with African-American, 
Mexican-American, Puerto Rican, Alaska Native, American Indian, 
and Asian-American scholars to outline the Institutes's research 
agenda. Scholars who are closest to the issues, who know and un- 
derstand the culture and experiences of at-risk students, and who 
are familiar vrith the limitations of past research, should be sup- 
ported by the Institute. 

Second, the Institute's dissemination efforts should ensure that 
research fmdings are distributed to those who need it most: class- 
room teachers, school principals, parents, and other practitioners 
such as community college faculty and administrators. 

Third, the Institute's research program should be broad enough 
that scholars mterested in examining the academic progress of at- 
risk student can look beyond elementary, junior high, and high 
schools. These scholars should also be able to examine how at-risk 
students are faring at collegiate institutions that tend to enroll 
them, such as community colleges and preparatory schools. 

Fourth, the Institute should collaborate its research efforts with 
Historically Black Institutions, as well as with the Hispanic Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Universities and tribally-controUed institu- 
tions. 

Fifth, the Institute should receive long-term funding to allovv for 
continuous, sustained research that builds on previous knowledge 
production. 

And sixth, the Institute should include a focus on training re- 
searchers to work with communities and practitioners to assist 
them in designing programs and activities based on research find- 

^e issues I have outlined above I believe can be addressed by a 
nonpartisan research agenda. In the end, the Institutes|s work 
should provide evidence that disputes the myth that the situation 
is hopeless. The scant information that we have does tell us that 
students can be taught to learn, that carefully managed schools 
can make a difference for students, and that in the end, change for 
the better is possible. , , 

Tliank you for the opportunity to express my views on this im- 
portant topic. 

[The prepared statement of Laura Rendon follows:] 
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I am pleased to know that you are considering supporf*ng an Institute for the 
Education of At-Risk Students. In many ways I wish you were considering an institute 
for the improvement of at-risk institutions, for I believe that the problems associated with 
high school dropout rates and poor academic achievement are inherent more in school and 
college systems than in the students themselves. In my work with the Qualify Education 
for Minorities (QEM) project funded by the Carnegie Corporrtion of New York. I became 
convinced that the problems associated with at-risk students had to do more with teacher 
attitudes and behaviors, school management policies, a watered-down curriculum, low 
expectations, poor funding and inadequate counseling and advisement than they had to do 
with students coming from poverty backgrounds. 

Today, I will focus on three points: 

First, I will discuss a broader definition of students the Institute should address. 
Second, I will elaborate on the problems associated with research on at-risk students. 
Third, I will discuss the scope of the research program for the proposed Institute. 

1. Who are the at-risk students who should be studied? 

There has been a tendency for federally-sponsored research to concentrate ot> students 

enrolled in the K-12 system who come from low socio-economic backgrounds, who are 
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African American and who come from non-English speaking backgrounds, particularly in 
ihc area of bilingual education. I argue lhai these are not the only students who are 
at-risk. Unfortunately, large numbers of students graduate from high school woefully 
unprepared to enroll in college or to enter the workforce. For these students, the only 
opportunity to develop job skills, improve their basic skills or initiate a four-year program 
of study is found in their local community college. In essence, community colleges have 
become the collegiate institutions which bear the burden of educating students who have 
been malservcd by the public school system. Community colleges are also the institutions 
that enroll differential numbers of students of color. In 1988 56 percent of all Hispanic 
college students were enrolled at community colleges, as v/ere 54 percent of all American 
Indian college students, 40 percent of all Asian college students and 42 percent of all 
African American college students. Unfortunately, it is becoming increasingly difficult for 
community colleges to make up in two years what the school system failed to do in 12. 
There have been many successes for at-risk students in community colleges, but there 
have also been many failures like high dropout rates and low transfer rates from 
community colleges to four-year colleges and universities. For at-risk students the 
problem of underachievement docs not stop at the end of high school. Students who 
enroll in community colleges often have their hopes and dreams of a college education to 
prepare for a job or to initiate a program of study leading to a bachelor's degree shattered 
due in large part lo the perpetuation of a deviant institutional system. Quite simply, even 
many college faculty believe that students from poverty backgrounds, immigrant students, 
bilingual students and students of color arc incapable of learning. Consequently, they set 
low expectations. They do little to involvr students in higher-order thinking skills. They 
employ multiple-choice tests, as opposed to essays. They resist advising and working 
closely with students who need the most help. Although there are encouraging signs of 
change and progress, for the nwst part colleges do little in the way of working with feeder 
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school systems or ihcir communities lo improve education. In essence, what we have 
now are three disparate systems, the K-12 system, community colleges, and four-year 
colleges and universities often working in isolation from each other. In consequence, at 
each step of this educational pathway, it is those students who need education the most 
that get the least of best education has to offer. 1 propose that the Institute for at-risk 
students expand its research agenda beyond students in the K-12 system so that we can 
learn more about the educational experience of at-risk students in higher education, 
especially in the two-year college sector, where they are most represented. To ignore 
these students is to have a short-sighted vision of the power of education in terms of what 
it can do to create a new future for students who have teen undcrscrvcd by our present 
educational system. 

2. What are the problems associated with research on at-risk students? 

Despite the multitude of reports and voluminous newspaper and magazine articles 
written ah ut at-risk students, the sad fact is that to date we have little empirical evidence 
about what works for these students, how to change faculty attitudes and practices, how to 
build a school and college management system where all players arc invested in the same 
goal: making education work for all students. Much of the research available is anecdotal, 
not theory based and even pooriy conceived and conducted. For instance, research that is 
based on assumptions that students alone are to blame, for their problems often conclude 
that students, not institutions, must change. Thus, wc hear conclusions such as students 
must be rea; .>' for school, not that schools must be ready for students. This research tends 
to validate assumptions that at-risk students must not want to leam, and that only the "best 
and the brightest" deserve to get an education. This raises a larger issue 1 posed earlier. It 
is not only students but institutions that must be studied. And we must ensure that 
research does not overlook the strengths of these students, and that the research 
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framework used to study these students is not based on a deficit model which focuses only 
on student needs and deficiencies. 

Yet another problem is that research findings tend to be shared with and discminatcd 
to other researchers or individuals far removed from the classroom environment. 
Practitioners such as school teachers, counselors and principals, as well as community 
college faculty and counselors remain untouched by research findings published in 
scholarly journals. Moreover, these practitioners arc rarely helped by researchers to do 
anything about solving their problems. Just recently, I called an administrator at a 
community college to see if I could use the college in my research. The first questions she 
asked were: "What is going to happen after you conduct your research? Will you help us 
to write a grant to address the problems you discover?" I'll have to admit that I had not 
given much though* to these issues, but I submit thai it is time that all researchers involved 
in studying at-risk student populations consider it their duty to work closely with 
institutions to use research to improve practice and policy. Unfortunately, most 
researchers neither have the expertise nor the funds to expand their work to help build 
communities and to work effectively with practitioners. 

3, What should be the scope of the research program for the Institute for 
the Education of At-Risk Students? 

While I support the basic concepts outlined in the proposal to develop the Institute, 1 
add the following: 

First, the Institute should work closely with African American. Mexicim American, 
Puerto Rican, Alaska Native. American Indian and Asian Americiin scholars to outline the 
Institute's research agenda. Scholars that are closest to the issues, who know and 
understand the culture and experiences of at-risk students, and who are familiar with the 
limitations of past research should be supported by the Institute. 
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Second, the Institute's dissemination efforts should ensure that research findings are 

distributed to those who need it most: classroom teachers, school principals, parents and 

ft 

other practitioners such as community college faculty and administrators. 

Third, the Institute's research program should be broad enough that scholars 
interested in examining the academic progress of at-risk students can look beyond 
elementary, junior high, and high schools. These scholars should also be able to examine 
how at-risk students are faring at collegiate institutions that tend to enroll them such as 
community colleges and proprietary schools. 

Fourth, the Institute should collaborate its research efforts with historically black 
institutions, as well as with the Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities and 
tribaliy controlled institutions. 

Fifth, the Institute should receive long-term funding to allow for continuous, 
sustained research that builds on previous knowledge production. 

Sixth, the Institute should include a focus on training researchers to work with 
communities and practitioners to assist them in designing programs and activities based on 
research findings. ^ 

The issues I have outlined can be addressed by a non-partisan research agenda. In 
the end. the Institute's work should provide evidence that disputes the myth that the 
situation is hopeless, for the scant information that wc have docs tell us that students can 
be taught to learn, that carefully managed schools can make a difference for students and 
that in the end change for the better is possible. 

Thank you for the opportunity to express my views on this important topic. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. 

S*. Mc^AY. Mr. Chairman, thank you verv much. I appreciate 
the opportunity to comment on the proposed Institute, and I would 
like tobegin by saying that the Quality Education for Minorities 
Network sWly1upl>rt8 the creation of the ^.«tute «s weU ^ 
its proposed establishment as a stand-alone activity within OERI. 
We thiSkthat it's critical to the welfare of the country and to the 
famUies of the students that the Institute will servmg hat t^^ 
needs of these disadvantaged students be addr^. As you know, 
the m^ority of those students are mmority students who have his- 
torically been underserved by our system. 

We think that, in addition, it's important that meetmg the needs 
of these students be at the forefront of the country s fducaUon^ 
reform efforts, and that the Federal %vernment maintem jj^^ 
toric role and obligation of ensuring that students from d^f dvwi" 
tajred backgrounds have equal access to quality education through 
the programs and initiatives that the government proposes and 

^"^^'Svision the Institute, as you do, funding others ^ .conduct 
research, to evaluate existing education initiatives, ^ collect and 
disseminate information on successful stratepes, and to ^tablish 
demonstration programs. But we think that m addition, the insti- 
tute ought to have a public policy initiative to ^rinulate recom- 
mendations for educational policies and practices at the national, 
Stete, and local levels based on the findings of the Institute-spon- 
sored research and demonstration projects. 

Further, we strongly encourage that there be a special and ear^ 
focus on mathematics and science by the Institute, given the ^pe- 
ciallv poor quality of education and trainmg available to low- 
iicomeCd minorfty students in these fields. W*e urge ag weU^ hat 
the initial focus of the Institute be on children and youth from low^ 
income families residing in housmg developments and other geo- 
graphically well-defined, low-income communities, including rural 

^''wl' think that it is essential that minorities have a m^or role in 
every aspect of the Institute's activities as participants in the cre- 
ation of a research agenda as principal jpvestigators m the re- 
search that will be conducted, aa project directors in the develop- 
ment and the implementation of strategies growing out of promifa- 
Sg ret^arch findings, and as members of t^e proposed governing 
boLd. We think what is needed is the long-term involvement and 
commitment of knowledgeable individuals with experience in work- 
ing with, and credibility within, mmonty communities from which 
the target groups disproportionately come. 

As you know, we strongly encourage a change in name for the 
proposed Institute to eliminate the negative connotations and low 
exiSons conveyed by the term 'at-risk. ' We suggest^ instead^ 
term that reflects the socio-economic conditions under which these 

students are forced to live. , . ^ w x u -.-j^j k« «. 

The Network believes that the Institute ought to be Ki"d«l by a 
vision of what it is trying to accomplish through its work, as weU 
as a deep appreciation for the full range of issues that have to be 
addressed if that vision is to be achieved. In our written testimony. 
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we respectfully share our vision of what we think needs to be 
achiev^We provide a summary of some of the Jj^^ ^uirent e^^^^ 
cational issues, and give some examples of potential demonstration 
projects that the Institute might support. 

What I would like to do is just take two or three of these issues 
and cite ihem for you, rather than going through all the ones that 
are there. Let me first begin by talking about the need for the In- 
stitute to look at the whole practice of trackmg. 

As you know, what we have in place is a factory model system 
that tends to disproportionately place low-income and mmonty 
children into lower tracks where they are knowindv f^veri 1^ of 
everything that we know they need to be successful. At the same 
time, this system singles out more affluent students and calls them 
"gift^ and talented,'^ and these students are taught in an environ- 
ment of trust and high expectations, and they have the very best 

A^'slSnd issue that should be considered is, as I sugK^^d earli- 
er, that the Institute focus on the special circumstances of children 
ai^d youth in housing developments and low;income residential 
areas, including rural sites, in order to determme how to createa 
supSrtive environment in which these children would have acc€«8 
to iSe educational and social services, resources, and enrichment 

"^thiKfw^ that the Institute ought to look at the implica- 
tions of the National Education Goals for socio-economically disad- 
vantaged students. So far, discussion of these goals is heavily 
weigiSed towards measuring student , progress in achieving ttie 
goafa. Very little is heard about ensurmg that students from low- 
income faiuies are not overlooked in the rush to jneet «tam^^^^ 

A fourth area is that the Institute ought to look at the implica- 
tions for students of establishmg a national testing system of sti^ 
dent achievement. Because, again, the focus thus far aPPears to be 
more on assessment models ^an on the ^^alit^ . 
strategies for ensuring that youngsters from disadvantaged back- 
grounds aren't simply sorted, once again, only this time with a dit- 

Pa^reMofce't'an issue that is already under discussion in 
Congress. The Administration's Choice proposal raises considerable 
concerns, not the least of which is the effect on students from low- 
income families. It is clear that without adequate knowledge and 
understanding of options and without low- 0V,"V'°?^*'T^?^!^^" 
Son, low-income and minority parents are less likely to ^ke advan- 
tage of Choice, leaving their children in lower quality schools. 

Our conjecture is that the competition for schools of choice is 
going to be among middle-income families. Furthermore, we have 
llreldy had experience with freedom of choice plans of the peat 
and they led to the courtK)rdered desegregation because Choice 
plans were used to avoid school integration. „ ^Uo* 

All area that is very critical for tlie Institute to consider is that 
ofTvS education. And that's because of the d^Portionate 
nunfc of low-income and minority children, particularly black 
SSffipanic males, who are placed fn special education classes. As 
you know, there is already under consideration an expansion of the 
definition of who is eligible for services provided through a Special 
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Education Act, and that will just simply be one more way of label- 
ing these children negatively. 

School finance is still another area for the Institute to explore, 
because schools of large low-income and minority populations have 
traditionally suffered inequities in financial support. 

Let me conclude by listing three or four potential demonstration 
projects, just by way of example. We think that any project that is 
sponsored by the Institute ought to be based on the premise that 
every child can learn. These projects ought to have the potential to 
lead to increased academic achievement for all students, but, par- 
ticularly, for those from low-income backgrounds. 

Very quickly, three or four examplec: Our first, a network of 
summer residential science academies that would be on college 
campuses, for students in grades 7 through 12. This would take up 
the criticism that was noted in the background paper that most of 
what we know exists at the elementary school l«vcl. 

A second example is a pilot network of year-around residential 
youth academies that might be on the closed military bases and 
closed school facilities. These year-around residential academies 
would target minority students and other low-income students who 
would be the first, for example, in their families to attend college. 
And it would serve youngsters who have not succeeded in achiev- 
ing their full potential at school or at home. 

There are Teacher Training Institutes that could be used as dem- 
onstration projects that would help to prepare more minorities to 
enter teaching careers. 

And finally, we recommend a network of community service cen- 
ters on predominately minority college and university campuses 
through which college students, faculty, and staff can provide en- 
riching and reinforcing educational support to low-income minority 
children and youth in the local community. 

With the establishment of the proposed Institute, the OERI has a 
new opportunity for enhancing the education of socio-economically 
disadvantaged students. At the same time as the country under- 
takes new efforts to meet national education goals, the Institute, in 
our view, would provide a living demonstration of the Federal Gov- 
ernment's intention to mount a serious, highly-visible effort that 
would impact the students who are most underserved by our educa- 
tional system. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Shirley McBay follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee on Select Education, my 
name is Shirley McBay. I am President of the Quality Education for 
Minorities Network, a non-profit organization in Washington, D.C. 
established in July 1990 and dedicated to improving education for 
minorities throughout the nation. The Network is a focal point for the 
implementation of strategies to help realize the vision and goals set forth 
in the report: Education That Works: An Action Plan For The 
Education Of Minorities. The report was issued in January 1990 by the 
MIT-based Quality Education for Minorities Project, following more than 
two years of travel around the country, exploring effective programs and 
strategies to improve the education of minority children, youth, and adults. 

I appreciate the opportunity to comment on the proposed Institute for the 
Education of "At-Risk" Students, under consideration by this Subcommittee. 
The QEM Network strongly supports the creation of the Institute as well as 
its proposed establishment as a stand-alone activity within the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement (OERI). It is critical to the welfare 
of the country and to the families of these students that there be serious 
and focused efforts to identify and develop long-term strategies to address 
the needs of these students, the majority of whom are minority children 
who have been historically and disproportionately underserved by our 
educational system. Further, it is important that meeting their educational 
needs be at the forefront of the country's educational reform efforts and 
attention, and that the federal government maintain its historic role and 
obligation of ensuring that students from disadvantaged backgrounds have 
equal access to quality education through the programs and initiatives it 
proposes and supports. 

To ensure the Institute's effectiveness as well as its ability to respond in a 
timely manner to the crisis the country faces in the education of these 
students, it will be important for the Institute to use existing research and 
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development capabilities within institutions and organizations experienced 
in, and committed to, the education of minorities. This would avoid the 
delay imd expense of having to create a federal research and development 
infrastructure within the Institute. We, therefore, endorse fully the 
participation ?f Historically Black Colleges and Universities and of 
Predominantly Minority Institutions as well as other minority 
organizations as research grantees or contractors. 

We envision the Institute funding others to: conduct research; evaluate 
existing education initiatives; collect and disseminate information on 
successful strategies; and establish demonstration programs to improve the 
education of students from low-income families.. The roles proposed 
suggest the need within the Institute for: 

• an accessible, interactive communications network (to facilitate the 

sharing of information and experience among the proposed 50 
initial sites) 

• a research and evaluation unit (to set research priorities and to 

review project evaluation reports externally prepared) 

• a community outreach/demonstration projects component 

• a public policy initiative to formulate recommendations for 

educational policies and practices at the national, state, and local 
levels based upon the Institute's fmdings 

Further, the Network strongly encourages a special and earlv focus on 
matheniattcs and science , given the especially poor quality of education 
and training available to low-income and minority students in these fields. 
We uigsi as well that the initial focus of the Institute be on children and 
vouth from low-income families residing in housing developmenis and 
other geographically well-defined low>income communiti es, including rural 

As the Network's experience in the preparation of our report 
demonstrates, it is essential that minorities have a major role in every 
aspect of the Institute's activities: as participants in the creation of a 
research agenda; as principal investigators in the research that will be 
conducted; as project directors in the development an(f. implementation of 
strategies growing out of promising research findings; and as members of 
the proposed governing Board. While the analogy with the National 
Science Board's (NSB) role in providing direction to the National Science 
Foundation is a good one, it verv important that the Insti tute's Board not 
be political appointees . The education of the students to be served through 
the Institute is too important to be guided by politics. It is time for the 
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counlry to meet its obligations to these students and their families and this 
will require the long-term involvement and commitment of knowledgeable 
individuals with experience in working with, and credibility within, 
minority communities from which the targeted student groups 
disproportionately come. 

We strongly encourag<> a change "^"^^ pronosrd Institute IQ 

eliminate the negative c onnotations and low expectations convCYcd bv^hfi 
tPTHi '^at^risk" . It is possible in the detailed description of the Institute and 
its mission and goal statements to characterize the group of students of 
primary concern to the Institute more fully by using acceptable socio- 
economic status descriptors. 

The Network believes that the Institute ought to be guided by a vision of 
what it is trying to accomplish through its work as well as a deep 
appreciation for the full range of issues with which it must grapple if that 
vision is to be achieved. We respectfully share, for the Committee's 
consideration, the one envisioned in our work and a summary of some of 
the major, current educational issues with accompanying commentary. 
This paper concludes with examples of potential demonstration projects 
that the proposed Institute might support. 

VISION 

In the future* as in the past, low-income groups and families will have to 
look to the public schools to equip their children and youth with tho 
knowledge and skills required for future success and security in meeting 
their family and citizenship responsibilities and to be productive in the 
workplace. The role of the public schools as equalizer and provider of 
equal educrMonal opportunities is especially critical to the future well- 
being of minority children and youth from low-income families as workers, 
as family members, and as citizens. 

The public school system we envision instills in its students an 
appreciation of such life long values ast 

• Experiencing the pleasure of using one's mind to solve problems 
and come up with ideas. 

• Knowing the self-satisfaction and pleasure in doing a project well. 
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• Appreciating and respecting one's own accomplishmenls as wcii as 
those of others. 

• Appreciating the importance of the role of the family in one's life. 

• Being willing to work with others toward a common objective. 

• Having the self-confidence to make decisions based on one's own 
ideas and experiences. 

• Respecting points of view that may be differer;t from* one's own. 

• Accepting people different from oneself, and having interest in 
learning about their cultures. 

• Taking responsibility for doing things that need to be done and 
doing them well, from beginning to end. 

• Understanding that helping others is a responsibility and is its 
own reward. 

« Being committed to honesty, truth, and self-discipline. 

• Understanding that learning is a life-long process and the best 
way to have the most control over one's life. 

In this vision, America turns once more with confidence to its public 
schools to develop, in partnership with parents and the local communit), 
an understanding and appreciation in its students of democratic valuer, 
citizenship responsibilities, and the work ethic. It looks to its puMic 
schools to graduate students who are fully prepared to be successful in the 
workforce or college, and not in need of remedial education. The Institute 
envisioned in this legislation will help reform public schools so that they 
will be able to fulfill their mission for all students, 

MAJOR EDUCATIONAL ISSUES AND COMMENTARY 

1. Our factory modfti education svstem . 

Central to successfully meeting the educational needs of students 
historically underserved by America's educational system is Litfi 
dismantling of the factory model education al svstem now in place. The 
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overwhelming majority of the graduates of this system do not have the 
ability to solve complex problems, to analyze abstract knowledge, to 
communicate with precision, to deal with change and ambiguity, and to 
work well with other people, especially those from diverse cultures and 
backgrounds. These deficiencies are acutely found among the students of 
primary concern to the Institute and disproportionately among minority 
children and youth, especially Black and Hispanic males. 

The existing system disproportionately places low-income and minority 
children into lower tracks where they are taught to memorize through drill 
and practice by the least experienced teachers, with the fewest resources 
and in a climate of low expectations. These students arc treated as objects 
to be acted on rather than as active participants in their own learning. In 
short, we knowingly give these children less of everything they need to be 
successful. 

The factory model system, in the meantime, treats their more affluent 
peers as gifted and talented. These children are taught in an environment 
of trust and high expectations by the very best teachers, not in most cases 
because of higher innate ability but. rather, because of pre-school and out- 
of-school enriching experiences that derive from their more privileged 
backgrounds. They feel special and their self-esteem is high for they have 
been singled out, along with a small group of ^tcn with similar 
backgrounds, for an academically challenging and rewarding experience. 

Our entire educational system must be restructured to eliminate thC 
Hphilitatmp p rarttr^ nf trac^inp and to Cfftatr an environment fOF SUCCCSS 
fnr all students . Such an environment would hold high expectations for all 
students and would respect and value the culture of every child in school. 
Such a system would create incentives that make the best teachers 
available for those who need them the most, would strengthen the bonds 
between schools and communities, would offer a rigorous academic 
curriculum, would provide access to social and cultural enrichment in and 
outside of school, and would help to revitalize the traditional faith within 
minority communities and families in the power of education to advance 
their children. Th^ main char actrnuic.q of this envirQiuncnt include: 

• a strong core curriculum 

• competent and motivated teachers 

• extensive parental/community involvement in schools 

• use of effective and innovative teaching strategies 
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• access to state of ihe art instructional technology 

• year-round enrichment 

• systematic assessment of student progress 

• systematic exposure of students to career options 

• a special emphasis on mathematics and science 

2. Change at tie local level where education takes place. 

To produce the fundamental transformation of our educational system that 
is necessary, change must take place where education takes place: in 
schools and in communities across the country . While it is important for 
the proposed Institute to collect information on successful strategies and to 
influence policies and programs at the national level, it is also critical that 
Institute sponsored demonstration projects supported by local alliances 
and par ^erships be conducted. Such a focus on the local level would 
enable the Institute and others acting on its behalf to: 

• help persuade people in local communities that change ii possible if 
individuals and groups are motivated to act, and if they work 
together to meet common goals and objectives; 

• help state and local policymakers, teachers, parents, professionals, 
students, and others, develop a common vision of an educational 
system that values the full development of the potential of each 
child, upon which to base local goals and actions; 

• help motivate people in local communities into individual and 
collective action to produce the local change's that are required; and 

• help unite efforts in communities to produce change through a well 
thought out and systematic course of action that can draw on other 
resources throughout the country. 

3. Special needs of lowMPCome r esidential communities . 

The Network also encourages a focus within the Institute on a long term 
effort to create a model approach for enhancing education al opportunities 

for SQcio'CCPnomically disadvantaged childre n and vouth in housing 

developments and low^incomc r esidential areas, includini? rural sites . The 
purpose of the program would be to create a supportive environment in 
which all children and youth in these communities would have access to 
the educational and social services, resources, and enrichment needed to 
succeed in school, to go on to college or the world of work, and to become 
productive citizens. This could be achieved by focusing and coordinating 
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resources and support services of a number of public and private 
educational and social services agencies, institutions, and organizations in 
specific low-income re sidential communities: attracting untapped resources 
in the larger community; involving the entire residential community in the 
educational process; and designing a model that would provide a range of 
educational and social services residents may require, The proposed 
model is based upon one under discussion by the QEM Network, the 
Atlanta QEM Network Alliance, and Clark Atlanta University in which 
resources would be concentrated on two Atlanta housing projects. 

4. National Goals for Education. 

Much of the current national debate on education is tied to the national 
education goals adopted by the President and the Nation's Governors in 
1989. The discussion around implementation of these goals is heavily 
weighted towards measuring student progress towards the coals. Very 
little is heard about ensuring that students from low-income families (who 
are disproportionately minority) are not overlooked in the rush to meet 
standards. 

5. National Examination System . 

Consideration currently is being given to establishing a national testing 
system of student achievement. One such discussion concerns a 
multicomponent examination (a written performance examination, student 
projects including group projects, and student portfolios). Thus far, the 
focus appears to be more on assessment models (and the ability to take the 
examination multiple times) than on quality of instruction and strategies 
for ensuring that youngsters from disadvantaged backgrounds aren't 
simply sorted once again, but with a different battery of tests. Even 
administered on a voluntary basis, a national test may join the other major 
"voluntary" examinations (SAT and ACT) which are voluntary, unless a 
student wants to go to college. 

6. National Te aching Standards. 

Legislation was recently approved by Congress to provide $5 million of 
federal funding for the National Boa rd for Professional Teaching Standards. 
This board is developing "voluntary" assessments for elementary and 
secondary teachers. Although there is recognition of the critical need to 
increase the number of minority teachers in the classroom, the Institute 
would want to help ensure that National Board assessments do not 
represent yet another hurdle for minority teachers as many state- 
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administered prc-professional teaching examinations do now. thereby 
unLmining minority teacher recruitment efforts which are critical to the 
education of students from low-income backgrounds. 

7. Pa rff"'a' Choice . 

Several issues will be considered by Congress in the area of elementary 
and seconTary ed ation. One issue that Congress will certain y be ca led 
upon to address is the current Administration's proposal for school Choice^ 
Tlhc Lt Congress has rejected proposals to adopt a voucher plan 
Inabfine students to take government funds to a public or private school o 
he?r cho^ ng Now adviates of Choice are pointing to increasing supf«r 
for su'r initiatives across the country as the basis for expecting that 
Congress will reconsider its position. 

The Choice proposal is expected to raise considerable concerns, not the 
[east of which will be the effect on minority youngsters. It clear tha 
w thou Tdequate knowledge and understanding of options and withou 
Tow 0 no-cost transportation, minority parents are less likely to take 
advamage of Choice leaving their children in lower quality school . 
Fu thermorc. we have experienced "Freedom of Choice" plans in the past^ 
TheyTd ?o court-ordered desegregation because they were being used to 
avoid school integration. 

8. Spffrial Education. 

Another issue at the national level that should be considered by the 
tlZ Zls to efforts to expand the definition of ^.^^^ 
.rrvices under the Education for Individuals with Disabilities Act lo 
n students with a condition known as "Attention Deficit Disorder^ 
This condition is ascribed disproportionately to minority boys. Black and 
HUpanic male students are already disproportionately -g^J'^^j; 
snecial education classes, therefore, an expansion of the definition woum 
Sepr^ent yet one more way to enroll low-income and minority youngsters 
in special education. 

9. Sch^l Finance. 

Another area for the Institute to research is ^^^Zu 
since manv experts are now arguing that "a wide spectrum of scdooi 
ce initiatives and experiments 'will /"''"'f^" ' Va^hHute 
decades including extreme centralization and finar jal control at the state 
fevel on one end to privatization on the other, where states will finance 
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education through vouchers to parents (based on their choices of schools) 
rather than by directly financing schools."* Because schools with large low- 
income and minority populations have traditionally suffered inequities in 
financial support, some of these possible ^solutions' could actually 
exacerbate existing barriers to improvement of education for students 
from socio-economically disadvantaged backgrounds. 

9. Other issues 

The Institute might focus its research efforts to include the effects on the 
quality of education received by youth from socio*economically 
disadvantaged backgrounds of the following: 

• ack of access to educational resources (computers and other 

technologies) 

• educational decisions based on standardized testing results (since 

there is a known strong correlation between socio-economic 
status (SES) and student performance on these tests) 

• preparation and distribution of teachers, especially minority 

teachers 

• teacher/administrator attitudes towards minority students 

• school fmancing and distribution of fmancial resources to schools 

with high concentrations of low SES students 

• home/community environment and parental/community 

involvement in schools 

• the extent to which the students targeted by the Institute 

participate in magnet school programs that are demonstrated 
to be effective in increasing student achievement 

The outcomes of public policy and legislative discussions that the Institute 
should promote could clearly shape the nature and the quality of education 
available to students from low socio-economic backgrounds. During the 
next few years critical legislation will be passed with implications for the 
education of aU students; such legislation must be monitored by the public 
policy arm of the Institute to ensure that it takes into account the needs of 
low>income and minority students. To assist in this regard, the Institute 
might» for example, conduct a legal issues in education seminar that would 
bring together legal scholars and educational leaders on a regular basis to 
raise awareness among participants, policymakers, and the general public 
of current public policy and legal issues and decisions that have 
implications for the quality of education received by socio-economically 
disadvantaged students. 
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POTENTIAL DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 

U is important that demonstration projects sponsored by the Institute be 
based on'^he "itST'^c^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

have the potential to lead to '""casea acaac ^ knowledge 

economically disadvantaged students to l"'''''^^^^^^^ f„ Ufc- 
and skills necessary for success m college, n the w^^P'""; ^;/^^„ ,^3, 
long learning. Demonstration P~J«»,.f ' ^^^/^^'^l^^are sufficiently 
arc designed to produce scientifically •^•^^'^"i'a .."f^^ther study in 
prepared in mathematics and science 0 as to have 
scientifically based fields as realistic oi-.ons. 

A Network of Summer Residential Science Academies (SRSA) foi- 
ldems in grls 7-12. who would begin participation in Year One as 7th 

f dis and ^^^^j^r's'^. 
rchi^vemtt ^^^r.^r^^^ l:; c^il:;:' X 

per year. 

Thi. network would provide the opportunity to monitor the J" 
IwchTs science-oriemed experience develops student awareness of the 
work of scientists through such activities as: 
. Intellectually challenging experiences which are not a part of the 

. Slircef in"fat:i.ories and classrooms that broaden 
und'ersta^Sfng of the subject matter through first-hand experience in 

. fe%S"inteS^ith researchers by working side-by-side with 

. ci«rguidance by scientists and educational counseling personnel; 

. Discussion of the philosophy and ethics of the science discipline of 
the project. 
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A pilot network of Residentia! Youth Academies (circa 5 - 7) that 
would: 

. Target minority students from low-income families, 
especially youngsters who would be the first in their 
families to attend college; however, the academy will 
also be open to other students to ensure diversity. 

Serve youngsters who have not succeeded in achieving 
their full potential at school or at home. 

The guiding principle of these academies is that all children can leara in an 
«virrnmen, of high expectations that promotes confidence and high self, 
esteem and in which there is access to quality teaching and other 
important educational resources. 

High potential minority male and female students with difficult home 
situations, students with limited English backgrounds. 
would be the first in their families to attend college would be the pr unary 
target group, however, admissions would be open to a 1 children. Local 
teachers and university faculty and students would be joined by 
counselors in staffmg these summer academies. 

Teacher Training Institutes. The necessity of encouraging more 
™"orities to enter feaching careers is well 

provide important role models for students and facilitate relat onsh.p 
among schools, homes, and the community. Economic and social trends 
have greatly reduced the number of new minority teachers while, 
simultaneously, demographic trends are predicting a significant increase in 
Ihe number of m-' .ority students, especially in urban areas, 

Projects would emphasize factors that would contribute to the entry and 
retention of minorities in MSE teaching careers, such as: 

. Partnerships among school system(s) and college(s) with strong 
records of training minority students; 

. Academic enrichment, mentoring, and counseling programs to 
enhance student's self confidence, interest, and desire to pursue a 
MSE teaching career; 

. Strong institutional leadership and commitment to the program; and 
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• Offering experiences tnd opportunities for students to interact with 
dedicated mentors and role models. 

Projects might iuclude linkages or partnerships among school sy$tcm(s) 
and college(s). Other organizations might participate as appropriate: 
community groups, federal laboratories, private foundations, professional 
societies, other nonprofit organizations, business, and industry, 

\ Network ftf rommi mitv Sgrvir^^ T^nt^ra at approximately 25 
predominantly minority colleges and universities. Through these centers, 
college and university students, faculty, and staff could be able to provide 
enriching and reinforcing educational support to low-income, minority 
children and youth in the local community who are in danger of falling 
behind their more affluent peers in school. In particular, the centers could 
provide a structured mechanism through which minority college students 
can respond to the call for public service and individual involvement being 
heard across the country. 

A formal network of community service centers at minority institutions 
would facilitate the sharing of resources and successful project models 
with one another and would garner pride and prestige for the host 
institutions and their surrounding communit' s as well as the initial 
funding source. These centers could serve as models for other college 
campuses, minority and non-minority alike, that^^may be considering 
establishing public service centers. 

The Tommunity Service Centers Model Project" would be a direct response 
to the lack of a formal vehicle on most college campuses, i<lc^iJing 
predominantly minority ones, for students, faculty, and staff to meet 
the educational and informational needs of local low-income, j ^ ority 
children and youth and their families. 

CONCLUSION 

The OERI has a new opportunity with the establishment of the proposed 
Institute for the education of socio-economically disadvantaged students, 
in particular, such an Institute would focus clearly on those who have the 
greatest need for improved educational opportunities and would provide a 
direct response to the urgent educational needs in low-income residential 
communities. At the same time as the Nation undertakes new efforts to 
meet national education goals, the Institute would provide a living 
demonstration of the federal government's intention to mount a serious, 
highly visible effort impacting those students most underscrved by our 
educational system. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. 
Dr. Ruby Thompson. 

Dr. Thompson. Thank you. And allow me to bring greetings from 
Dr. Thomas Cole, President of Clark Atlanta University. 

I am delighted to have this opportunity to speak regarding this 
Institute. One, because Tm a faculty member at an HBI; the other, 
because I would have fallen into every category of at-risk that they 
had when I was growing up. As a matter of fact, one of the things 
that spurred my interest was my attendance at a recent national 
conference on at-risk learners. 

The characteristics of these at-risk learners included: being poor, 
most of my classmates were poor; parents not educated, we could 
count the ones who had fmished eighth grade; handicapped, I have 
a physical disability; we were all members of racial or ethnic mi- 
norities. We lived in single-parent homes. And I wondered, then, 
why we fmished high school and went on to coU^c. 

And I thought, then, about the era of great expectations, because 
in th'^ housing project where I lived, where we all fifrew up, there 
was a resounding voice of all of the parents, of all of the communi- 
ty members, ''You will finish high school. You will be something.^' 
And this was articulated in the schools and in the churches and 
everywhere. And so, I wondered why this one factor seemed to 
have been powerful enough to offset all of these other conditions 
which placed us at risk. 

The other concern that I had, as a result of my attendance at 
this conference, was that these conceptions— and we know that 
conceptions guide policy, guide practices, guide behaviors— these 
conceptions and perceptions of at-risk students as being poor, of an 
ethnic, racial minority, of not having parental involvement, all 
lead to certain practices that further place the learners at risk. 

The great concern is that at this national conference of policy- 
makers, teacher trainers, grant writers, authors in scholarly publi- 
cations, they^re taking these misperceptions and misconceptions 
out and feeding the national hunger for some information that will 
continue to put poor children and minority children and other chil- 
dren into a corner and not allow them to come out. 

I want to speak to two points today. One is the need for the Insti- 
tute, and the other, the need for the full, early, and total involve- 
ment of minority scholars and minority institutions. I think the In- 
stitute is needed because of its focus on action research, research 
for immediate change. I think too often institutes spend so much 
time searching for what^s wrong, that they don't spend enough 
time implementing programs and practices that can solve problems 
and that can be documented. 

I thinl that the Institute realizes that there are universal prob- 
lems, or at least there are universal manifestations of problems, 
but there are different causes and there are different neeos and re- 
sponses which must be met and provided. I think that this Institute 
has the opportunity to fmd out what works and for whom, and how 
and when and to what extent. 

I especially appreciate the attention that the Institute gives to 
equity and equal opportunity. I think too often equal opportunity 
has failed because equity was absent. And equity, as I see it, is pro- 
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viding for the least advantaged that which is needed to make them 
competitive when equal opportunity is provided. 

I believe that the Institute is in a position to provide a radical 
proposal for radical change. I think one of the salient features of 
working with at-risk learners is that we must have risk-taking 
people and inst! utes that have a risk-taking posture; that they be 
willing to promote a school of new research and thought, to throw 
away some of the previous hjrpotheses which show no significant 
difference, and, instead, put in alternative hypotheses that are di- 
rectional and positive in nature. 

I especially applaud the commitment to the development of mi- 
nority scholars and the recognition of the potential and contribu- 
tions of minority institutions. I think that this commitment, in and 
of itself, addresses a critical issue in higher education: the underre- 
presentation of prominent minority scholars. And we need and will 
be motivated by this commitment. 

I want to speak, briefly, about the need for, the involvement of, 
in its many instances, leadership of minority scholars. Research 
should be conducted in the context of institutions with the histori- 
cal mission, the ongoing agenda, and implicit mandates which par- 
allel those of the proposed Institute. And I believe that you will 
find this in your minority institutions. 

I think because appropriate observations, foci, and interpreta- 
tions are based on vested interests, experiences, and ownership, mi- 
nority scholars should be at the forefront. Scholars should have 
tacit information and knowledge which is framed by their member- 
ship in a minority group. Even access to data has cultural implica- 
tions. There has to be some sense of trust so that those who are 
gathering data are, in fact, gathering the right kind of accurate 
data. 

I believe that the attention to the inclusion of minority institu- 
tions at the helm of the effort is requisite. Too often, minority 
scholars and institutions are tacked on to grab proposals by non- 
minority institutions. This addition gives those institutions the ad- 
vantage, because it suggests that there will be a true partnership 
and mentoring of sorts. 

This expectation is seldom realized, and the minority scholar or 
institution is on the periphery, barely visible, and with little or no 
voice or true involvement in the decision-making of the directions. 
I believe many minority institutions and scholars have served to 
add color to these national research efforts and to the development 
and responsibility of the funders, but we have rarely participated 
as full partners. 

I think, on a personal, cultural note, we need African-American 
scholars to interpret African-American experiences for the same 
reasons that we need African- American doctors to diagnose and in- 
terpret from a cultural perspective. I remember my dermatologist, 
who is black, told me once that the reason he worked so well with 
his people was because he knew what we ate, what we put on our 
iFace, what we put on our hair. And so he could go beyond gather- 
ing data. He could go into the true interpretation and analysis, and 
then provide some intervention that is appropriate for an individ- 
ual, though based on a profile of medical research. 
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I think that the work of respected African-American scholars is, 
for the African-American community, valid, accurate, and relevant 
I think African-American scholars hunger to hear what Asa Mil- 
liard is going to say. We thirst for what Shirley McBay's group is 
going to put out. We look for the words of the African-American 
scholars because, to us, it's real, it has no hidden agenda^ and it is 
directed toward positive change for our children. 

I believe that the research on and programs for learners placed 
at risk cannot continue to be used for number crunchers, for politi- 
cal means, or for those whose research agenda is to perpetuate the 
misconceptions, half-truths, and biases which are pervasive in cur- 
rent research. I believe that we can no longer tolerate programs 
with the purpose of proving that interventions don't work with at- 
risk learners, and that the victims, themselves, are to blame for 
their plight. 

I think that the proposed Institute has the potential to alleviate 
present flaws in the national fabric for resolving issues of educa- 
tion for learners at risk. I endorse the Institute in its mission, and 
I urge its early and full implementation. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. 

Dr. McBay, let's begin with the name — a term reflecting socio- 
economic condition of students— how would you name the Insti- 
tute? 

Ms. McBay. Well, I've been thinking about that. I was trying 
to— we view these students as students who are underserved by the 
system, and so the name needs to put the blame where the blame 
is. So whether it's the Institute for Education of Underserved Stu- 
dents, or Underserved Disadvantaged Students— but somehow it 
has to be that it's the system that has let the students down. 

When you say, ''at risk" you get the impression that it's some- 
thing that is wrong with the student, that he or she had some con- 
trol over the circumstances in which he or she is living. So it's 
that, that we're underserved by 

Chairman Owens. Mr. Strohmenger, should we say 'Institute for 
Service to Poverty, Poor Students? You said poverty is a common 
factor; it brings the rural and the poor urban, everybody, together. 
Would it be "Institute for the Education of Poor Students?" 

Mr. Strohmenger. It's more than that. It's much more than just 
poverty; there are many other factors involved I think. And this is 
why we take a look at the family, which gets into the ethnic, the 
background, the history, the poor—whether it be poor or whether 
it be somebody who is just different. The communities vary a great 
deal, and the schools vary a great deal. It seems to me that all of 
these, combined, need to be looked at. 

That's one of the points that I was concerned with, that some- 
times what we And happening in schools is just a symptom of other 
things. And we just cannot cure kids by quick fixes and doing one 
part of their life. They spend an awful lot of time outside of the 
school. 

Chairman Owens. While you have the floor, can you elaborate 
on your boxes? You say you have boxes of ideas? Is ^his out of the 
previous antipoverty and various programs, from ideas that have 
never been fully explored? 
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Mr. Strohmengbr. Yes, we had the home<>riented preschool, 
called "HOPE," that was, in the late 1960s and the 19708, piloted 
in the Applachian region. This is where they actually visited and 
trained parents, worked in the home, provided materials, even had 
a television that they received and then used as a base in activities 
for children and so on. 

And the young man, at that time, who was responsible, Ur. 
Edward Gotts, tracked, on his own, these 500 students for some M 
years, and found significant differences between them and those 
who did not receive this treatment in terms of attending college, 
complete success, and the occupations that they had and so on. A 
proven program. , , . ^ _ 

And yet, when I first came to the Laboratory, m 1972, I was 
greeted with a number of pe ople going down to the unemployment 
office from the Laboratory, getting signed up for unemplovment be- 
cause the funding had been stopped on that program. And when 
the funding stopi^, everything was packed up in boxM and still is 
on the sixth floor of the Atlas Building in Charleston, West Virgin- 

And we do not have the funding to get in there and mine this 
rich, rich amount of research activities and so on of a proven pro- 
gram that, here, over a period of 20 years, we have seen real differ- 
ences in these children. We're talking about preschool— here is a 
wealth of information just waiting to be used. And thank goodness 
for someone like Dr. Gotts who is a dedicated individual who fol- 
lowed through, and, I think, just in the last six months or so, has 
published a report of this activity, which you might be mterested 
in and we could provide for you, if you'd like. 

Chairman Owens. So another purpose of the Institute could be to 
go back and pull out a wealth of information from these aborted 
projects and aborted research that already has been started? 

Mr. Strohmengbr. Right. One of the problems that we ve had m 
the rural initiative, for example, was that we were funded from 
year to year. It started out as a one-year project, and we had to 
hurry up and get things done, get them started, and evaluate them 
at the end of one year. You just cannot do that with at-nsk pro- 

^As recall, a couple of weeks ago I was out in Arizona, the 
Navaho Nation reservation, doing some workshops, and I was very 
struck with the fme facilities we had for Head Start. The buses ev- 
erywhere— kids were going around getting all kinds of wonderful 
experiences, but this was not going to solve the problem these 
Indian youth were going to face as they become mature, young 
people in high school. The fact that the at-risk program is a devel- 
opmental kind of thing, must consider what happens. ^ _ _^ . . 

Certainly, these children have a wonderful Head btart into 
school. Are we doing the same thing as they meet some of their 
problems in their middle school; as they face the growing problems 
of alcohol and a number of other problems we ve mentioned, as 
they become high school students? . 

But, you know, we were doing some great things in bite ana 
pieces. And this is where we need the tremendous possibility ot 
some coordination or some structures for coordinating these pro- 
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grams, and getting what they need when they need it. That's one 
of the biggest problems. , . , t 

Chairman Owens. Dr. Rendon, we had conceptualized the Insti- 
tute as covering education from the cradle to the grave in terms of 
at-risk students. Certainly, in community colleges we are aware of 
the many problems there. For you and the rest of the panelists, are 
we attempting too much if we want to cover the situation from pre- 
school to post-graduate? Can we also cover rural, bilingu^, inner- 
city minority? Are we attempting too much in one package? 

I don't mind saying it for the record. There are strong political 
reasons why we put them all together. There are times that we re 
going to need support as we move this package forward. But are 
we, in terms of what is doable, research-wise, putting too many dif- 
ferent pieces together in one package? 

Ms. Rendon. It could be, but take a look at what you have now. 
There is already an Office for Bilingual Education that conducts a 
great deal of buingual research; most of it is K-12, and that has 
been the emphasis. In OERI, the emphasis is on K-12. There is 
very little done with regard to community colleges, and very little 
done with regard to four-year colleges. r j n 

In fact, most of the research efforts that have been federally 
sponsored have been concentrated at the K-12 level, and probably 
with very good reason. I mean, if v'e can chcnge the K-12 system, 
then colleges don't have a lot to gripe about. But the unfortunate 
fact is that colleges do have a lot to gripe about, particularly com- 
munity colleges, because they are the institutions that are open- 
door, that will take these students who are at-risk because they 
have no other place to turn to for a college-based education. 

That is why I'm very concerned that most Hispanics, Indians, 
and to a lesser extent, African-Americans, because they have a set 
of Historically Black Institutions that they can turn to; but, many 
minority students will turn to the community college for job skills 
and for an opportunity to initiate a four-year college program of 
study at their local community coUego. 

And, unfortunately, community colleges are not research-based 
institutions; they're not like four-year colleges that have outstand- 
ing researchers that can look at the problems and the- issues. 
They're teaching institutions, and so we know very little about 
what happens to these at-risk students who are finishing high 
school. Where do they go? What's being done with them? And it s 
my concern that we need to take a look at that problem, and that 
we must fund that kind of research. 

Ms. McBay. May I comment? 

Chairman Owens. Yes. 

Ms. McBay. I think it's important that you take the entire pip^ 
line, because you can't fix one part, get things right there, and 
then not do anything with the next part. You simply lose all the 
progress that you've made at the previous level. 

And even if students were able to graduate from high school 
fully prepared to be successful, which is a wonderful goal to have, 
on many of the college campuses, as you know, almost 80 percent 
of minority students are on predominately white campuses. There 
are other problems there in addition to preparation problems that 
may exist with some students. 
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There are many examples of students who are well-prepared for 
success and they re not successful because the environment is an 
environment of low expectations; people make assumptions about 
why you are there, how you got there. So there are a lot of issues 
that— it seems to me that you have to take the entire spectrum in 
order to be able to— you want the Ph.D. level, because you want to 
get at the problem of minority faculty, which is a very serious 
problem on college and university campuses. So it seems to me that 
you have to ts^e the entire pipeline. 

Mr. Strohmenger. Mr. Chairman, Yd like to bring out, in rela- 
tion, there's another point. As I mentioned before, when the fund- 
ing stops, the development stops. We had an excellent program at 
the Appalachia Educational Laboratory on lifelong learning, in 
which we were looking at community colleges and what were their 
problems and what were they doing with the women, who in their 
later years were coming back to college, the people who had 
dropped out and coming in. 

And there were a great— we had the four-state region. We had a 
lot of things happening, a lot of good research taking place, and 
they were starting to get some remedies going. For example, a 
simple matter of looking at the correspondence they sent out to the 
various people who were interested in coming, the reading level 
was at a graduate school level. And just a simple matter of taking 
a look at what we were saying with these people and how we were 
dealing with this, we made a great deal of difference. 

Unfortunately, the capricious funding that we have— it was de- 
cided that was no longer a priority; it was dropped. They tried to 
find funds to continue this consortium, to continue the develop- 
ment and get the interventions that were necessary, and correc- 
tions, to get some good community college instructional programs 
going. 

And there again, the need for the Institute, which can provide 
for some long-term development and research— I think this would 
be an excellent example of what happens when the funding stops, 
as it is now. 

Chairman Owens. Dr. Rendon, youVe mentioned the problem of 
the community colleges not being research institutions, and we, 
continually have a problem with OERI and their RFPfl emphasiz- 
ing research universities and research colleges. Even most of the 
Historically Black Colleges, are not considered research institu- 
tions. 

How are we going to deal with this problem? What can an insti- 
tute do to help cultivate and groom minority researchers, and deal 
with the problem that many of them are grounded in institutions 
which, traditionally, are not considered research institutions and 
worthy of pulling research? 

Ms. Rendon. Well, that's a very good question, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Owens. I wanted to address that. I started my com- 
ment— I'm addressing that to everybody. 

Ms. Rendon. I still think its a good question. I did work with an 
IE for two years. And when I was there I tried to put together a 
research agenda for community colleges. And when we had a new 
director, the new director did not feel that we needed to do that. 
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I think it needs to start from the top. I think whoever is the di- 
rector of OERI must be committed to research that looks at differ- 
ent kinds of students, diverse students, and that looks at the diver- 
sity of institutions that are able to conduct research. 

When I was there, we had very few, for example, proposals 
coming from historically black institutions to look at black stu- 
dents in those colleges. I don't think that there is v feeling in the 
community that OERI is the place to turn to for research on mi- 
nority student populations. And it's unfortunate, but I thmk that 
that is one of the attitudes that is out there. And there is not the 
feeling, from community colleges, that OERI is the place to turn to 
to study community college students. 

Chairman Owens. Dr. Thompson, you said we have to have lull, 
early, and total involvement of minority scholars. How are we 
going to do that when the RFPs make the assumption already that 
certain institutions are not qualified to deal with research? Are 
there groups of minority scholars who are mobilizing to deal with 
this? How do we avoid being in a situation where we add color 
but we're not really decision makers. 

Ms. Thompson. Well, I think that there's certainly groups that 
have mobilized and are probably waiting for such an opportunity. 1 
know that we have to face or acknowledge the reality that many 
HBIs have not developfjd a full capacity or that broad scope and 
detail and ongoing research that some of the nonminority institu- 
tions have. , ^ . , . «• ri^„ 
And perhaps one of the things that can be tried is the tlip-tlop. 
Instead of the m^ority institutions having an HBI as a secondary 
partner, the HBIs can collaborate and get a m^ority mstitu- 

tion . 

Chairman Owens. Allow them to select their 

Ms. Thompson. That might be one of the requirements— that you 
get a good, strong research institution to assist you, and then you 
are, thereby, increasing your capacity for research, but maintain- 
ing, prominently, that minority perspective. 
Chairman Owens. Any other comments? , ^, . , „u 

Ms. McBay. I was just thinking-I was trying to think through 
how could we get the— the staff is very critical in OERI, and 1 m 
just trying to think how we could get— an analogous situation that 
exists at NSF. At NSF, first of ail, the appointment-it s a political 
appointment, the directory is, but it's for six years; that s one 
thing. So it sort of throws it off cycle from being so tied up with 
politics. And then, within NSF, the people who are chosen have 
been people who are well-qualified to carry out their jobs. 

Now, I know you can't be too prescriptive, but I m just wonder- 
ing is there s^ lething that could be said about the staffing of the 
Office that Id match the research priorities. These people 
should have t .jerience and credibility within the communities 
that they are designed to serve. , , t„ 

Chairman Owens. You understand that the whole idea of the In- 
stitute is to pull it out from under OERI; the traditional approach 
of the bureaucrats in Washington would not predominate, because 
we want it to be as independent as NSF. 
Ms. McBay. Yes. 
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Chairman Owens. NSF is a good model So it would have that 
leeway to not have to deal in the same way that OERI had been 
traditionally dealing with it. Even when they do that, if they pro- 
ceed in an objective way, applying the usual standards, what kind 
of problems are we going to have? 

YouVe just put your finger on experience and, maybe, proximity 
to the problem must be given greater weight. But I certainly like 
your suggestion that there be partnerships or consortia which in- 
volve the minority institutions choosing who their mfioority— better 
endowed with laboratories and research facilities an institution 
might be, there^s another way answer it. 

Well, I think that all of you have covered some very important 
points, and I won't go on. We certainly appreciate your being here. 
Your testimony will be entered, in its entirety, into the record. We 
may contact you later on for some additional questions. 

The whole idea of public policy initiatives, for example-— if we 
don't come out of the whole process for the Institute with public 
policy initiatives, we will have accomplished very little. We defi- 
nitely see that as part of it. We have a scenario that we're going to 
be following from here on, and it's going to need the involvement 
of the education community. 

We are proposing to introduce a bill very soon— within the next 
ten days— which will have thf^ Institute stand alone; a bill to just 
push the idea of the Institute so that its clearly out there. We're 
going to incorporate it, later on, into larger, more inclusive legisla- 
tion for OERI in general, because that is up for reauthorization 
and has to go forward. But we intend to, certainly make the Insti- 
tute a great priority within that total package. We would like to be 
in very close touch with the education community in general, re- 
searchers in particular. 

Ms. McBay. Mr. Chairman, may I just say sometliing I didn't 
say, just as a— and that is that I think one of the — and I know this 
won't happen— but one of the first research projects that I think 
the Institute ought to undertake is that of exploring the myths 
that people have about minorities and low-income children and 
youth. 

It seems to me that if we were to address that issue, because 
that's really what undergirds all of this, there are perceptions that 
people have when you walk up the stairs, walk into a room, there 
are people who will make assumptions about you without your ever 
having said one word. So it would be wonderful to see a study done 
on the myths that people hold. 

Chairman Owens. Maybe you have to leave that to novelists 
and 

Ms. McBay. Right. 

Chairman Owens. The low expectations factor in education is 
one that certainly can be explored. 
Ms. McBay. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Owens. But as James Baldwin stated— I think he was 
ihe first one to say it— '^Whenever you walk into a room, you can 
assume that certain assumptions are being made." 

Ms. McBay. That's right. 
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Chairman Owens. Any final comment? 

Thank you again, for appearing. We appreciate your patience 

and your taking time out to be with us. 

The subcommittee hearing is now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 
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